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ABSTRACT 

„ "^^^^ is the report of House hearinqs on H.R. 17131 

l^t ^T"" ^^'^^y ^"^ H.R. 17307, the HYouth^Camp s;?;ty Su^iey 

Act." The purpose of the "Youth safety Act" is identified: to protect 
and safeguard the health and well-being of the youth of the nation 
attending camps by providing federal standards for safe operation of 
camps and federal assistance and leadership for safety programs. 
Included xn supplemental materials is the pamphlet "Good camping for 
Chxldren and Youth of Low Income Families" by Catharine V. Richards. 
The report concludes with a general statement that the "Youth Safety 
Act" strengthens organized camping. (JA) t»arei:y 
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YOUTH CAMP SAFETY STANDARDS 



THUBSDAY, JULY 29, 1968 

House of Befsesentatives, 
Select Committee ox Educatiok of the 

COMMITIEE ON EdUCATIOK AND LaBOE, 

Washdnffton^ D.C* 

The suboommittee met at 10 a.iiL, pursuant to call, in room 2261, 
Baybum House Office Building, Hon. Dominick V. I^niels, diair- 
man, presiding. 

Present: Bepresentatives Daniels and Irwin. 

Also present: Daniel Krivit, majority counsel; Lor^a Bowen, 
clerk; Martin La Vbr, minority legislative consultant. 

(The text of H.B. 17131, and H.B. 17307 foUow:) 

[H.R. 17131, 00th Conff^ second SMt.] 

A BILL To proTtd« Federal leadertblp and franta to the Stetes for dev^opinff and 
Implementlnc State profframa for youth catnP safety itandarda 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Repre$entative$ of the United States 
of America in Congre$$ a$$embled, Hiat this Act may be cited as the "Youth 
CaiiM) Safety AcT. 

STATEUENT OF FUBPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose ot this Act to protect and safeftuurd the health and 
weU-being of the youth of the Nati<m attending day camps* resident camps, and 
travel camps, by providing for establishment of Vede^ standards for safe <^ 
eration of youth camps, and to provide Fedieral assistance and leadership to the 
States In developing programs for implementing sa>ty standards for youth 
camps, thereby providing assurance to parenets and interested citizens that youth 
camps meet minimum safety standards. 

XNEflNtnONS 

Seo. 3. As used in tUs Act— 

(a) T!ie term "youth ctaupf* means : 

(1) any parc^ or parcels of land having the general diaracteristics and 
featores of a camp as the term is generally underatoodt used wholly or in 
part for recreational or educational purposes and accommodating for profit 
or under philanthropic or charitable auspices five or move dilldren under 
eighteen years of age* living apart from their relatives, parents, or legal 
guardians for a period of, or portions of, five days or moie^ and indndes a 
site that is operated as a day camp or as a resident camp ; and 

(2) any travel camp which for profit or under i^ilanthro^c or charitable 
auspices* sponsors or conducts group tours within tiie Untted States, or 
foreign group tours originating or terminating within the United States* for 
educational or recreational purposes, accommodating within the group five 
or more children under eighteen years of age living apart from their rela- 
tives^ parent*, or legal guardians for a period of fire days or more. 

(b) The term "person** means any individual, partnership* corporation, asso* 
dati<M), or other form of businesH enterpri»os. ' 

(c) The term "sefety standards** means criteria directed toward safe opera- 
tion of youth camps, in such areas as--4>ut nc^ limited t(y— personnel qualiflca* 
ticms for director and staff; ratio of staff to campers; sanitation and Public 
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health; pereonal health, flnit aid. and medical services; food handling. ma9s 
reeding, and cleanlineftj; water supply and waste disposal; water safety includ- 
ing use of lakes and rivers, swimming and boating equipment and practices: 
vehicle condition and operation: building and site design; equipment; and 
condition and density of use. 

Welfare*^ "Secretary* means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 

^™ "State" includes each of the several States and the District 
of Columbia. 



OKANTS TO STATES F<tt YOUTH CiWIP SAFETY STA^DAKOS 

Sec. 4. sums at^ropriated pursuant to section 11 of this Act, but not 

to exceed $2,500,000 of such appropriation for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
is authorized to make grants to States which have State plans approved bv 
him under section 6 to pay up to 50 per centum of the cost of developing and 
administering State programs for youth camp safety standards. 

Sec. 5. In developing Federal standards for youth camps, the Secretary 
sna 

(a) consider existing State regulations and standards, and standards 
developed by private organizations, am>licable to youth camp safety ; 

(b) establish and publish youth camp safety standards within <Hie year 
after enactment of the Act after consultation with State officials and with 
representatives of appropriate private and public organizatimis after oppor- 
tunity for hearings and notification published in the Federal Register; and 

(c) authorize and encourage camps certified by the States as complying 
with the published Federal youth camp standards to advertise their com- 
pliance with minimum safety standards. 



STATE PLANS 

desiring to participate In the grant program under 
this Act shall designate or create an appropriate State agency for the purpose 
Of this section, and submit, through such State agency a State plan which 
shall — 

(1) set forth a program for State sui)ervised annual InspectKm of. and 
certification of compliance with, minimum safety standards develc^^ under 
the provisions of sections 5 and 9(a) of this Act. at youth camps located 
in such State; 

(2) provide assurances that the State will accept^nd aw>ly such mini- 
J^} safety standards as the Secretary shall by regulations 

prescnoe , 

(3) provide for the administration of such plan by such State agency; 

(4) provide for an advisory committee, to advise the State agency on 
the general iwlicy involved in inspection and certification prrnredures under 
the State plan, which committee shall include among its members repre- 
sentatives of other State agencies concerned with camping or programs 
related thereto and persons representative of professional or civic or other 
public or nonprofit private agencies, organizations., or groups concerned 
with organized camping; 

(5) provide that such State agency will make such reporte in sudi form 
and containing mich information as the Secretary may reasonably .require ; 

(6) provide assurance that the State will pay frcMU non-Federal sources 
the remaining cost of such progra m ; a nd 

(7) provide such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure proper disburs^ent of and accounting of funds 
recriyed under this Act. 

(b) Any State desiring to enable youth camps in the State to advertise com- 
pliance with Federal youtli camp standards, but which does not wish to partici- 
pate in the grant programs under this Act, shall designate or create an am>ro- 
priate State agency for the purpose of this secUon, and submit, through such 
State agency a State plan which shall accomplish the steps sp^fied in (a) (1) 
through (3) of this section, and which provides fbr availability of information 
so that the Secretary may be assured of compliance with the standards. 

(c) The Secretary Omll not finally disapprove any State plan submitted under 
this Act or any modification thereof, without first affording such State ag^tcy 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
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OETERMIXATXON OF FEOERAX SHARE; PATIIEXTS 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall determine the amount of the Federal share 
of the cost of i>r(^irnium approved by, him under Mecticm 6 based upon the funds 
appropriated therefor pursuant to section 10 for that fiscal year and upon the 
number of participatijig States; exc^ that no State may receive a grant under 
thiK Act for any fiscal year in excels of $50,000. 

(b) Payment* to a State under this Act may be made in installments and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement with necessary adjustments <m account of 
overpayments or underpayments. 

OPERATION or STATE PLAX8 ; HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 8. (a) Whenever the Secretary after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State agency administering a State plan approved under this 
Act, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed that it no longer complies with 
the provisions of section 6, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

the Secretary shall notify such State agency that no further payment^; will be 
made to the State under this Act (or in his discretion, that further payments 
to the State will be limited to programs or portions of the State plan not alfected 
by such failure), until he is satisfied that there will no longer be any failure 
to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further payments may foe made to such 
State tmder this Act (or payment shall be limited to programs or portions of the 
State plan not affected by such failure). 

(b) A State agency dissatisfied with a final action of the Secretary under 
section 6 or subsection (a) of this section may appeal to the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which^the State is located, by fling a petition 
with such court within fixty days after such final action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the derk of the court to the Secretary or any 
oflicer designated by him for that purpose. The Secretary thereupon shall file 
in the court the record of the proceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. Upon thc^ filing of such 
petition, the court shall have Jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Secretary 
or to set it a^de, in whole or in part, t^porarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Secretary may modify or set aside Ills order* The 
findings of the Secretary as to the facts, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be ccmclasive, but the court, for good cause shown^ may ^remand the case 
to the Secretary to take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereuiion 
make new or modified findings of fact and may modify his prerious action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the further proceedings. Such n<»w or modi- 
fied findings of fiict shall likewise be conclusive if sui>ported by substantial 
evidence. The judgment of the court afilrming or setting aside, in ^hole or in 
part, any action of the Secretary shall be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or certification as provided in seoli<Hi 
1254 of title 28, United States Code. The commencement of proceedings under 
this subsection shall not, unless so spodfically ordere^l by the court, operate as a 
stay of the Secretary's action. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL OV TOOTH CAMP SAnTY 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary shall establish in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfkre an Advisory Council on Youth Camp Safety to advise and 
consult m policy matters relating to youth camp safety, particularly the promul- 
gation of youth camp safe^ standards The Council shall consist of the Secre- 
tary who shall be Chairman, and eighteen members appointed by him, without 
regard to the civil service laws, from persons who are specially qualified by et- 
perlence and competence to render such service. Prior to making such ap^nt* 
ments, the Secretary shall consult with appropriate associations represniting 
organized camping. 

(b) The Secretary may appoint such special advisory and technical experts 
and consultants as may be necessary in carrying out the functions of the Council. 

(c) Members of the Advisory Cotmcil, while sening on business of the Ad- 
visory Council, shall receive comiiensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding flOO per day, including traveltlme ; and while so serving away 
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from their homes or regular places of business, they may be allwved travel ex- 
penses, including per dieni in lieu of subsi>tenc'e, as autdorized by section 5 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1940 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for i)erson8 in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

AOMINISTKATXON 

Sec 10. (a) The Secretary shall prepare and submit to the Presideut for trans- 
mittal to the Congress at least once In each fiscal year a comprehensive and 
detailed report on the administration of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to request directly from any department or 
agency of the Federal Qovemment information, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics needed to carry out his functions under this Act : and sudi department or 
agency is authorheed to furnish snch information, suggestions* estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Secretary. 

(c) Nothing in this Act or regulations issued hereunder shall authorize the 
Secretary, a State agency, or any official acting under this law to restrict, deter- 
mine, or influence the curriculum, program, or ministry of any youth camp. 

ACTHOBIZATION 

Sec. 11. There are authorized to be appropriate to carry out the provisicms of 
this Act the sum of $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1068, and for 
each of the five succeeding fiscal years. 

(H.R. 17307, 90th Cooic., Mcond 9tm*] 

A BILL To provide for a studr of the extent and enforretneot of State laws and 
regalatloos governing the operation of youth camps 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That this Act may be cited as the "Youth 
Camp Safety Survey Act". 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake a 
study of State and local laws and regulations governing the operation of youth 
camps to determine — 

(1) the extent of such laws and regulations ; and 

(2) the effectiveness of the enforcem^t of .such laws and regnlations by 
State and local authorities. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, the term "yoath camp'* means — 

(1) any parcel or parcels of land having the general characteristics and 
features of a camp as the term is generally understood, nsed wholly or in 
part for recreational or educational purposes and accommodating for profit 
or under philanthropic or charitable auspices five or more children under 
eighteen years of age, living apart from their relatives, par^ts, or legal 
guardians for a period of, or portions of, five days or more, and includes 
a site that is operated as^a day camp or as a resident camp ; and 

(2) any travel camp which for profit or under philanthropic or charitable 
ausi^ces, sponsors or conducts group tours within the United States, or 
foreign group tours originating or terminating within the United States, for 
educational or recreational purposes, accommodating within the group five 
or more children under eighteen years of age living apart from their rela- 
tives, parents, or 1^1 guardians for a period of five days or more. 

Six;. 4. Within one year from the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit to the President a c<»nprefaensive and detailed report of 
his findings, including such recommendations as he may deem necessary or desir- 
able to insure the safe operation of youth camps. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be ai^priated $125,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses 0t this Act 

Mr. Daniels* The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are here this morning to consider H.R. 17131 and related bills 
to provide Federal leadership and grants to the States for developing 
and implementing State programs for youth cwnp saiety standards. 

Each summer, more than 6 million American youngsters trek to 
camp all across the Nation. Surprisingly, in a total of 19 States there 



are absolutely no regulations concerning safety standards, qualifica- 
tions of camp personnel, or even sanitary codes. 

H.R. 17131 provides for the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to establish and publish youth camp safety standards within 
1 year after enactment or the act and courage camp compliance by 
permitting States to advertise their compliance with the standards. 

In addition, there is authorized an annual appropriation of $3 mil- 
lion for the first fiscal year this bill is eiiacted, and for each of the 5 
succeeding fiscal years. From the sums appropriated, but not to ex- 
ceed $2.5 million of the appropriation for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
will be authorized to make grants to States wliich have State plans 
approved by him to pay up to 50 percent of the cost of developing 
and administering State .programs for youth camp safety. 

According to Secretary Wilbur Conen, "existing summer camp 
accreditation, licensing, and regulatory programs have considerable 
variation both in their approach and subject areas covered. However, 
we do not now have sufficient information to judge the effect oi these 
programs and in particdar whether safety conditions in youth sum- 
mer camps are such as to require remedial Federal legislation." 

This morning we take the first major step forward to provide mini- 
mum Federal safety standards for summer camps across tiie Nation. 
We must identify the nature and magnitude of such problems as may 
exist, and consider whether Stale and local regulations are adequate 
to deal with them. If we determine during the course of these hearings 
that a sigi.ificant problem exists, I pledge that I will do everything in 
my power to ameliorate the situation. 

Summer camjps deal in what is perhaps the most precious commodity 
we have — ^the lives of our youngsters. It is my sincere hope that, after 
careful and conscientious study of these proposed bills, we will provide 
parents with a single way to determine that the camp they select for 
their children will provide the hi^ standards which the children of 



Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, U.S. Senator from the State of Connecticut. 
It is indeed a pleasure to welcome you here. Senator Sibicoff. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM A. EIBICOFF, A VS. SEITATaR FROM 
THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Senator Ribicopp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman 
Irwin. 

I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify this 
morning and I commend you for the outstanding work you have done 
in the entire field of health, education, and welrare of children. 

I am especially pleased that Mr. Mitch Kurman is present today, for 
more than any other person he is responsible for the existence of this 
bilL Mr. Kurman is a dedicated crusader in the finest sense of the word. 

^ The hearings which have been called today on the youth camp safety 
bill are in the great tradition of public service which you have rendered 
in your 10 years as Confiressman. Your leadership, Mr. Chairman, in 
the field of vocational rehabilitation and providing expanding oppor- 
tunities for handicapped and deprived Americans nas been deservedly 

20-547 0--68 2 
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recognized. It is indeed a privilege to appear today on behalf of the 
youth camp safety bill. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 introduced the youth camp safety bill in both the 
89th and 90th Congresses. I think it would be instructive to recount 
briefly how the brood outlines of this l^slation came into being. 

Two years ago, Mr. Kurman and his family suffered an irreparable 
lo^. While attending a recreational camp, the Kurman son, David, was 
killed in a canoe accident. The accident took place on a nver so dan- 
gerous for canoes that no group of campers should ever have been 
allowed near it. 

The death of a son or daughter is an intensely personal experience. 
No amount of ^mpathy or condolence can repair flie awful rent in the 
family fabric. No amount of regret or recrimination can replace the 
loss. ^ 

But Mr. Kurman is both a father and a citizen. And, while not wish- 
ing to burden others with his loss, he felt he had to do something to 
prevent similar tntgedies from occurring. 

He came to my office and asked whether something could be done to 
safeguard other children and other f^imilies from tlie pitfalls of unsafe 
camps. 

I immediately began looking into the field of camp safety. 

There are some 12,000 camps spread throughout the United States, 
are day and residential camps, domestic and foreign travel 
^"^RS. The children and young staff members who attend them are 
provided opportunities unavailable in any other environment. New 
surroundings, new experiences, new people are all part of the camping 
experience. For the children of large urban areas, cami.s offer a 
meniorable escape from the fumes and asphalt of the hot city. Those 
faniilies which are financially able eagerly grasp the opportunity to 
^nd their children to a i-ecreation or travel camp. For those less 
fortunate, municipalities and private groups are providing the funds 
and facilities for camping excursions. 

Camps have been in business for a hundred years. And it is rapidly 
getting to be a big business. About 6 million children are attending 
some kind of camp each year. Resident camps alone have tripled in 
number m the last 10 years. 

Almost 40 years ago a distinguished group of youth leaders and 
camping enthusiasts met in New York City to discuss camping in 
general It was the consensus of this group tliat the time had come to 
establish minimum standards for health and safety in camping life. 

This call for action has remained largely unanswered to this day. 
Over a generation's time has passed. We can wait no longer. 

Among our 50 States there are a few with excellent and comprehen- 
sive health and safety regulations for camping. In 19 States, however, 
there are no State regulations at all, and in numerous others minimum 
standards are spotty and incomplete. 

In the breach, several private camping organizations have estab- 
lished canipmg standards and provided leadership in this field. But the 
fact remains that these private groups encompass less than half of this 
Nation's camps, and it has been estimated that an unfortunately large 
proportion of camps fail to meet basic minimum safety standards in 
supervision and administration. 

In my study of this field, I have heard countless tales of tragedy and 
horror about unaffiliated and unaccredited camps. I believe these acci- 



dents are preventable and that we must act to protect those young 
children who may be subject to these tragedies in the future. 

The only nationwide camp safety study was undertaken in 1929 
and 1930. The report, is old, but not outdated. It concluded that 65 
percent of all accidents at camp could have been prevented by better 
supervision or higher standards of camp maintenance and admin- 
istration. Only a quarter of the accidents were attributable solely to 
the camper-s negligence, and half of these could have been prevented 
by better supervision. The report pointed ou* that factors such as 
dangerous pathways, structures, and the location of the camp itself 
were responsible for a high percentage of injuries received. 

In 1966, the Division of Accident Prevention in the Public Health 
Service reported on a survey of deaths and injuries resulting from 
recreational activities. The report stated that the survey had called 
attention to the injury and aeath hazards involved in recreational 
camping. 

Mr. Chairman, camps take the place of patents. The^ are entrusted 
with the care of our most precious possessions — our children. It seems 
to me only reasonable that our society provide parents with the means 
to ascertain whether the camp to wmcn they send their children does 
or does not comply with basic minimum safety standards. 

The youth camp safety bill would provide such guidelines. It author- 
izes the establismnent and publication of camp safety standards bv 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfai-e in consultation with 
State and priva-- odicials concerned with youth camping. Each State 
would then be encouraged to establish a program to insure compliance 
with Federal standards. Canips which so comply would be encouraged 
to advertise this fact. The bill provides for incentive grants to States 
which establish compliance programs. 

The purpose of the youth camp safety bill is to provide parents and 
childr^ with a means to readily identify those camps Which are in 
compliance with minimum saf ety standards. 

It is not a Federal licensing idea, nor is it a means of Federal 
intrusion into camping operations. In fact, it specifically prohibits 
State or Federal officials from interfering with the curriculum or 
program at a youth camp. 

No additional Federal bureaucracy will be established, for the 
administration of the safety provisions established by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is left entirely to the States. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation would not affect many of our finest 
camps. These camps already operate with the best interests of the 
child in mind. It is the fly-by-night operation, the camp which is un- 
affiliated and unaccredited oy any responsible or^ization which 
will generally fall within the purview of this legislation. These are 
the camps wliich have the potential for staining the reputation of 
camping in general as well as visiting tragedy on an unsuspecting 
family. 

In developing this legislation, my staff and I had the excellent 
cooperation of several major camping organizations. The American 
Camping Association, which includes a vast cross section of organized 
camping, and the Association of Private Camps have both endor^ 
this bill 
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Mr. Chairman, we have before us not only an opportunity to pro- 
tect the safety of millions of children each year but to enhance the 
constructive CTOwth of the camping field. I heartily endorse the 
experience which a well-run camp can provide. The opportunity for 
recreation and the close contact with our natural environment are 
inestimable benefits for our children. 

I have no desire to take the adventure out of camping, but there 
is no reason why these benefits cannot be provided in an atmosphere of 
saf^y and health. Many camps already measure up to the highest 
standards. Those that do not will have the opportunity to improve. 
And. finally^ those camps which fail to offer a safe environment do 
not oelong in business. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill would take an important step in 
the right direction at relatively little cost, and I recommend that it be 
given fevorablo consideration by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you. Senator, for a very fine statement. 

I also want to compliment you for your interest in this legislation 
and for your leadersnip. 

Senator RmcoFF. The thanks really should go to Mr. Karman. I 
never would have thought of this idea. He came to our office and 
made a very, very deep impression upon my staff and myself and, as 
so often happens in nfe, it is when an unfortunate incident takes 
place that something is brought to our attention. Many people would 
keep quiet but Mr. Kurman, having had a tragedy happen in his own 
family, wanted to make sure that a similar tn^edy would not happen 
to any other child. Whatever credit is due, please give it to Mr. 
Kurman. 

Mr. DA;..aEL8. 1 might say to you that as the father of two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Daniels and I did send our daughters to a private camp 
in upstate New York m their earlier years. It was a veiy fine, very 
capably run camp. I was fortunate in being able to send them to such 
a fine, well-run and well-administered camp. 

It has come to my attention over the years as a practicmg attorney 
and as a Memlntr of Congress that people have mailed money into jkmuc 
camps which were supposed to open at a certain time of the year. They 
did not open up on time, and as a result, some people had difficulty in 
obtaining the return of their deposit. 

Now^ such fly-by-night operations should not be permitted to exist, 
and this legislation will take care r^f situations such as that. 

However, more important than that, is the safety, health, and 
welfare of our children. We mast look into that because if you have 
these fly-by-night outfits around, there is also a strong chance that they 
are not going to provide the satisfactory health and safety standards. 

Senator Ribicoff. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Daniels. Our next witness is the Honorable Donald J. Irwin, 
U.S. Bepresentative from, the State of Connecticut. 

I would like to say it has been my pleasure to have known Mr. Irwin 
during my tenure of <^ce here in Congress and I know of no finer, 
harder-working, dedicated individual than this Representative from 
the fine State or Connecticut. 
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STATEMENT OP HON. DONALD J. IKWIN, A BEPBESENTATIVE IN 
CONOBESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ribicoff just said and made the point that Mr. Mitch Kur- 
man, who is from Westport and a constituent of mine, is the man who 
venily should be heard here today and not only heard but listened to, 
and I hope that we can go fonvard and give consideration to this le^s- 
lation, rei)ort it out of committee and go forward. There is no question 
but there is a need for this legislation, and we have to help create some 
standards. 

We live in an era of tremendous growth of affluence where people can 
afford to send their children to camp, and this growth is continuing at 
a tremendous rate. Established camps cannot keep up with the demand 
for their services. Consequently, a lot of new camps are coming into 
operation and some of these camps are run by people who do not have 
quite the experience they should nave* 

The need for l^slation is more pressing now than it has been in 
the past, since more people than ever before can now afford to send their 
children to camps. The risks that can come from not having proper 
safety standards and regulations is now of great importance. 

I know the D«)artment of Health, Education, and Welfare has rec- 
ommended a study of existing camps all across the country. However, I 
feel we have already had too many studies and not enough concrete 
action* I know the parents of this country would welcome standards by 
which their children's camps may be judged. 

At this time, I would like to introduce Mr. Mitch Kurman to the 
subcommittee for his remarks. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr. Kurman, will you step forward to the witness 
table, please. 

Would vou be good enough to state your full name and address for 
the record, please. You may be seated; make yourself comfortable. 

STATEHENT OF MITCHELL KTJBMAH, WESTFOBT, OONN. 

Mr, KintHAN. My name is Mitchell Kurnmn.-Lam a resident of 
Westport, Conn. Congressman Irwin is my Representative arid 
Senator Ribicoff is my Senator. 

I am very thankful to the committee, Mr. Chairman, for taking an 
interest m this. I would like to simply state a very few things which 
may have some bearing on this. 

A number of pe< ^ple said this came about as a result of my efforts. 
This is not the Kii.rman boy tragedy. Unfortunately, this is a situa- 
tion that continues on to this day, and it pertains to all of our 
children whether they be the very affluent or the very poor, regard- 
less of the section of the countrv that they come from. 

Unfortunately and pathetically, there is no way of determining 
the suitability of a camp. You can only go by the brochure which 
can be absolutely truthful or absolutely meaningless. 

From sad experience, I know of two incidents? here a boy was 
severely injured and another boy was dead, and the camp used the 
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same brochure the next year. I think that ought to emphasize the 
veracity of the brochures. 

I have seen emblems and other symbols put on brochures. When I 
checked them out or had them checked out by friends^ tixe inquiries 
were simply ignored. That is the background on this. 

When I started looking into this situation, it seems if we can have 
a truth-in-lending bill, if we can have all sorts of legislation which 
may or may notT>e good — I personally think it is— I feel our own 
children are certainly far more important than anything else this 
Government has to concern itself with. I think a parent who is 
interested in sending a child to a camp jshould have something they 
can go by besides a brochure which may be of value or it may lie 
simply worthless. . - ^ 

I want to eirphasize this and I think it is important: I am not 
against camping and I am not against the camping industry. 

To emphasize what I am saying, my own little girl is going to a 
camp this summer, and I jsent her to a canip last summer. 'Diis is 
what brings this thing out so dramatically. My daughter asked me, 
"Daddy, can I go to camp?- 1 would like to go to a camp," I told 
her, "Kuthy, I would love to send you but how in the world can I 
find a camp? You know what happened to your brother. You know 
what those brochures are like." 

Well, no one had any rest or peace. My wife and I had this on our 
minds. We did not want our children to grow up differently from 
other children in the area. We wanted her to go- to camp and we 
wanted to have just the assurance that it w^as a reasonably safe camp. 
Accidents will always happen but I just wanted a reasonably safe 
camp. 

We did a tremendous amount of looking. I actually drove 300 miles 
to go up to the campsite. I was formerly a biologist with the New 
York State Conservation Department and I think I know a little 
bit about water. I went around the lake to inspect it and everything 
to see if there was a gradual slope, a rocky shoreline, what was on 
the shorefront, and so on. I inauired in town whether or not the 
camp was ever in trouble. I finally convinced myself it was a good 
place and I sent the child to camp. It was Camp Dunmore in Vermont. 
She has been happy and I have oeen happy that I found a fine place 
for the child. 

But why should I or why should any parent have to go through 
all of that to find a suitable place for a chi W ? 

I think enough misery has taken place, and I am not discussing 
iiw personal situation tnat has followed since. I think the people 
of the country have a right to expect that action will be taking place 
now. I think that the gentlemen down here realize the gravity of the 
situation and certainly parents back home, regardless of where they 
are living, are all shocked. AH presumed there was such legislation 
for their children. 

I want to thank the committee for their time, I did not follow my 
script that I wrote* I just spoke from my heart, the way I feel about 
thiB, and I sincerely hope that action will take place* 

Thank you. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr. Kunnan, if you have a written statement, I would 
suggest that you offer it for the record and it will be printed in full. 
I will assure you that I will read it over very carefully. 
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(The statement follows:) 

Statement of Mitchell Kvrman, Westpobt, Conn. 

The /'Youth Camp Safety Act" h a law long overdue. Its passage becomes 
more urgent each year. Unfortunately what is involved in the "Youth Camp 
Safety Act" is the health and safety of our own children. No function of gov- 
ernment is more important than the protection of our children. 

Under present conditions tragedy will strike anyone whether rich or poor, 
whether knowledgeable or ignorant, and regardless of where the victim is 
from or where he is a ttendi ng camp. 

Summer camps, which care for six million youngsters per year, are required 
in almost all states only to comply with the sanitary code (the same as required 
of restap'^.nts). No laws cover personnel. Literature printed is often used 
year af* *r year regardless of previous years' tragedi^. Personnel in the vast 
majorify of cases can consist of anyone, and because the industry pays little, 
th^ are scraping the bottom of the barrel for help. Surely our children deserve 
better. With all the facts and knowledge before you gentlemen as Congressmen^ 
I am convinced you have no better way of determining a camp* than any 
citizen. There is ho way. 

I wish to empbasize I speak on behalf of anyone's cbild attending a summer 
camp. Whet 8b>uld he a happy memory becomes a haunting nightmare to the 
parents and even to the surviving children. It is not easy to slMke off the 
memory qf a drowned buddy, or a nM>lesting by a sex-deviate leader, or ttie 
simple inept or incompetent actions that lead to crippling and death of some of 
the group. 

As adtizen simply interested due to the death of my own son, I have a file 
of other ca* ip accidents besides the one that cost my son his life. They range 
from New \ork to North Carolina to Connecticut to California. In every case 
the death or injury could have been prevented had the camp owners or directors 
trained their counsellors properly, used proper equipment, and 'hired mature 
leaders who could use common sense. In a properly mn camp a leader not only 
knows what to do in )an emergency but can look ahead to avoid or prevent such 
a situation from arising. 

There are a number of organizations which have set up standards fbr their 
member camps. However, the vast majority of the campe have no affiliation 
and are only as safe as the individual owner cares to make bis camp. No indus- 
try has successfully policed itself voluntarily. That is why this country needs 
the "Youth Camp Safety Act** to protect all children who attend summer camps, 
l^his bill will not regiment camps. Bach camp:can still operate its own indi- 
vidual program. This bill will merely set up minimum safety standards so that 
a parent will know when a camp is approved in this way it will be safe. This is 
little more than a simple "Truth in Camping" bill. Our children need it 

Mr. Danietjs. I would like to ask you a few questions. 

Your interest in this legislation was brought about because of a 
personal tragedy you suffered a few years ago ? 

Mr. KxjRHAx. Right. I formerly worked for a number of camps as a 
counselor. I always thought they-were all right. 

When m^ boy was killed* it took a long 8^-day search to find the 
boy's body in a raging hellnole that, no man in his right mind would 
ever attempt. When I saw what I did, as a biologist, if I was ever told 
to investigate that water, I wpuld probably sit on a river bank and 
write out a report. I would not go into that water. I do not know of 
any of my colleagues who would nave gone in there. 

Mr. Daniels. Did your son lose his lire by drowning ? 

Mr. KuRMAN. My son lost his life by drowning. He was in a canoe 
and the canoe was upset in turbulent water. The other boy was 
severely injured and the leader of the canoe trip smashed his own 
canoe. 

Later; I drove to Canada t^nd I spoke to the Ontario provincial 
police. They were in a previous accident up in Canada. Following the 
previous accident in Canada 
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Mr. Daniels. For the purpose of making the record clear, where was 
this camp located to which your son had been sent? 

Mr. KuRMAN". This is the reason why the type of legislation you 
have brought forth is extremely important. I am a Connecticut resi- 
dent This was a New York State camp. The boy lost his life in Maine. 
They jumped around like a chicken on a hot frying pan. It is impos- 
sible for a parent to determine the safety of a camp in most cases even 
within one s own State. 

Mr. Daniels. You said the camp was located in New York State 
but your son lost his life in Maine? 

Mr. KuRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Daniels. Were they transported to Maine for the purpose of a 
trip? 

Mr. KuRMAN. It was a canoeing and hiking trip. They took the boy 
in a specially built truck with canoe racks on it into northern On- 
tario, Canada, then to Maine, and this is another reason why your law 
is so desperately needed. 

Following the second accident in which my boy lost his life, the same 
leader was permitted to continue on. 

Mr. Daniels, How many boys were transported in this tnick from 
the camp for this canoeing trip ? 

Mr. KuRMAN. I am not certain of the number. I think it was 12 or 
14, somewhere in that neighborhood.- 

Mr. Daniels. You stated that your boy lost his life and the other boy 
who accompanied him was severely injured ? 

Mr. KiTRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Dandxs. Was any<me else injured ? 

Mr. KuRBiAN. No. 

Mr. Daniet^. Was your consent obtained by the camp to permit 
your boy to mbark on this canoeing expi^ition ? 

Mr. KuRMAN. Sir, the camp prints a brochure which I think would 
satisfy anyone, had they looked at it and had they studied it. I cer- 
tainly had the utmost confidence in the bby^s ability to swim and I cer- 
tainly did not ejcpect anything of this nature. I eicpected adventure. 
I expected fun. I expected good, hard work, and 1 expected him to 
be paddling which is what I wanted and which is what I sent him there 
for. I did not send him on any expeditionary situation, something to 
endanger his life. 

Mr. 1)aniel8. Did you kno^y in advance that he might go on a canoe- 
ing trip outside of the camp boundary lines? 

Mr. KuRMAN. As far as that is concerned, I knew in advance that 
he would go outside of the camp area. I presume, and this is a fatal mis- 
take of most parents— they presume the camp knoifvs what it is doing. 
ITiey presume that the camp knows the locality that they are going to. 
The leader had not been to this riverl He did not listen to 

Mr. Daniels. When you say leader,^ do you mean the counselor in 
charge? 

Mr. KuSMAN. The counselor in- charge had not been to the river. 
Mr. Daniels. How old a person was he? 

Mn KvRMAN. That is a questionable fact there. When you speak to 
the boy who led them, arid 1 mention boy in the strongest sense, he was 
a nice fellow but I think a little immature. He told us he was 22. The 
camp told us he was 24. The truth lies somewhere in between. 
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Mr. Daniels. How old was your son ? 

Mr. KuRMAN. My boy was fifteen and a half. 

Mr. Daniels. Had he had any previous camping experience ? 

Mr. KuRMAN. Yes, sir. I sent him to Burchard Hills and Shaker 
Hill camps, which he enjoyed. 

I am not a wealthy man but I am not pleading poverty either. 
I guess you might say 1 am a man of possibly even better-than-average 
means. I did not want that boy growing up in a goldfish bowl of West- 
port, Conn. I thought it would be good for him to get around. 

^Vhen I got this brochure I thought that camp would be fine. The 
boy loved to read. He was a good student and I thought this was 
something— how in the world could he be reading a book while he is 
paddling a canoe? This sounds good. I have the brochures. I have 
photo^phs of the river and everything else. I do not know if this 
material would be of any interest to you or not but I would be glad 
to show it to you. 

Mr. Daniels. Do you know anything about the river where your 
boy lost his life? 

Mr. Kurman. I do know, yes. It is the west branch of the Penobscot 
River near Millinocket in the State of Maine. 

The Great Northern Paper Co. has one of the biggest papermills up 
there. They shoot about 180,000 cords of pulpwood logs to the mill 
below. 

In this Rtretch where the boy lost his life, which they call Passma- 
quoddy Falls, the logs actually tumble end over end; they don't float. 
I fail to see how anybody can come out of that type of situation. 

As I say, I formerly worked around water. I was formerly a biolo- 

g'st I have seen a number of rivers in my time including the Snake 
iver out in Idaho. I consider this more dangerous because of the 
additional hazard of the logs going throu^. 

I have to commend the Great Northernraper Co. and I have to give 
them every bit of credit due them. They were decent enough to close 
down their entire operation. They employ 2,000 men working 7 days 
a week. They closed down everything to send out special crews, special 
volunteers, special eauipment to help us find the boy. A little after 
3 days we found the boy. 

Incidentally, this, I think, may be somewhat of a reflection <hi the 
camp. The camp did not stay until we found the boy. They simply left, 
and this is the reason I want this legislation. They left being led by 
the same leader who led them throuch the hydroelectric system up 
in Canada, who led them down the sluice in Maine, and they let the 
sanie fellow continue on. We found out he led them up a dangerous 
trail at Mount Washington. 

Mr. Daniels. Have you made any inquiry of the State of New 
York as to whether or not there are any laws which exist in tliat State 
which regulate the operation and safety and provide any safety stand- 
ards for health and welfare of the campers ? 

Mr. KtrRMAN. Yes, sir, I did. I went to Governor Rockefeller's office. 
I was naive.. I thought if you brought this to the attention of the 
officials they could tighten up on the situation. I certainlv did not ex- 
pect to see my own boy alive again, but I felt why should this happen to 
someone else's child. I brought it to their attention and I asked them if 
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they could tighten up on the situation to prevent similar tragedies 
occurring with other children sent to camps in New York State. 

I was told, "Well, what do you expect us to do?" 

I said^ "There must be some legislation. There is a law for spitting 
on the sidewalk. There ought to to a law for taking care of the camps 
for children." 

Well, they have to comply with the sanitary code. I asked what that 
meant and they said that simply means safe food and safe water. I 
a^ed what about the personnel and I was told they were not concerned 
with personnel. 

I said, "Do you mean to tell me legally the camp can employ an 
individual who is fresh out of a mental institution or a criminal insti- 
tution or a dope addict or a sex deviate?" And, incidentally, I have 
records of other camps. 

I was told that they doubted that they would and I asked if they 
could and they said yes, they could. There is no l^slation regarding 
personnel. I said, "How can I determine if a camp is safe when I want 
to send a child to camp?" I was told, *Well, they all print brochures." 
I am glad they said that because following the summer tragedy which 
I have described to you, the camp issued the san)e brochure the next 
year. 

Mr. Daniels. Then at the time your boy met with this unfortunate 
incident. New YoA State failed to have any safety standarcb except 
with respect to food and water ? 

Mr. Elurman. And the sanitary code. 

Mr. Danibls. What recommendations would you make as to camp 
safety? 

Mr. Kurhan. My own personal feeling in this matter is this : In an 
area where we should have the utmost competence, and I am not say- 
ing this flippantly because I have thougnt about this to a great 
extent-— I just had a cesspool put in. I do not want to appear flippant 
about this, but this fellow who put in the cesspool had to be licensed. 
To collect garbage in New York City, you have to prove good moral 
character. I think: our children certainly are deserving oi equal pro- 
tection. 

As far as the entire camp structure is concerned, I have looked, I 
have searched high and low. I even found out and I have the names 
and addresses ox camp lobbies, re^stered lobbies in the different 
States. I have some of their names in Maine and some of the names 
from New York State and elsewhere. I see-nothing wrong with it. It 
is a business, but let's face it, it is a business. It is a business the 
same as any other business and every business I know of is subject to 
some safeguards to protect the public. I would like to know what kind 
of sacred cow is the camping mdustry which enjoys inununity from 
the basic safety provisions that are certainly far less than for some 
other industries. . 

In my own industry, I think this is hornf^ out. In the old days any- 
thing and I mean literally anything would be stuffed into a mattress. 
I happen to be in the wholesale furniture business now. There were 
screams about this but our industry has not been hurt one bit. 

The legitimate businessman does not have to compete against the 
illegitimate fellow who is taking all sorts of shortcuts and the public 
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has actually forgotten the dark days. They have a new respect for our 

^'^I^fe^that the camping industry itself will benefit froni this. As I 
said, I am sending my own girl to camp now. I am not against camps. 
I simply want to see a safe situation, a situation whereby the parent 
can have an idea of the nature of a camp. If a par^t diooses to send 
a child to a camp that is definitely dangerous or something of that 
nature, that is somethmg else; but I do not want to be left to the 
mercy of a brochure which I do not feel is worth the paper it is 
printed (m. ^ , ^ , 

Mr Daniels. It is your opmion that we should promulgate rules 
and regulations not only as to safety and health but also as to the mini- 
mum qualifications for camp personnel, and particularly camp coun- 
selors! 

Mr. KxjRMAN. I think so, sir. 

I would ask you this, if I may, or I would ask anyone m the room. 
If anyone here has a child or a grandchild, a niece or nephew, think 
for a mcmient. How can you determine a camp to which you want to 
send a child? It is an awfully difficult decisimi to make especially if 
you have the background that I have dug into on this thing where 
there is nothing you can go by. 

Mr. Daniels. Ihad personal experience along this line. I have sent 
my children to camp for several summers. Of course, I did not do it 
blindly. I made it my business to visit the camp, to see, No. 1, where it 
was located: No. 2, the type of people running it; and, Na 3, who 
attended. I formed my own opinion as to whether or not I thought that 
was the type of camp to which I would like my children to go. 

Mr. KiTRMAN. Sir, jrou brought out a very important point which I 
was reluctant to mention, but I see no point in sitting bock on it. 

If you picted up a copy of most of the big newspapers— The New 
York Times, or any of them— you will see advertisements for camps in 
Colorado^ Wyoming, New Hampshire, North Carolina; for that matter 
it could be any place. Jn a great many places it is simply impractical 
for a parent to go out and take a look at the camp. There should be a 
certain amount of truth in camping, so to speak. 

In the case of my own boy, this was the iMCA which is possibly a 
bit of a sacred cow in some respects, but I think they would be far bef - 
ter off had they realized and corrected this situation rather than trying 
to just make telieve nothing at all ever happened. 

1 have some rather damning evidence not just in the case of my boy 
but also in the case of a Ca]in)mia accident and a case of an accident 
right in my own hometown. 

My boy was killed August. 5, 1965. 1 travel tremendmisly from V ir- 
ginia all the way into Maine and all the w^ out to Chicago. 

On the way back from a trip to New York State about 1 or 2 in 
the momingj August 6, 1967, 1 heard a newscast-. This was about 1 or 2 
in the morning and naturally it was on my mind because it was the 
second anniversary of my boy's death— "Camp truck overturns— five 
are killed." I pulled over to the side of the road. I actually thought it 
was getting the better of me. I tried picking up the newscast on differ- 
ent staticms. I finally waited half an hour until it was rebfoadcast. 
When it was, I became determined I was going to go out there and get 
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called in for some sort of hearing. If he is at fault, in many cases he 
loses his license to continue driving. 

I feel that the camping industry unfortunately is not policing it- 
self. They are not doing any sort of job of policing themselves, and 
I feel that, considering the commodity that is involved in that indus- 
try, which happens to be a child which can belong to any of us, an out- 
side force such as the Government is needed. 

I want a situation where, if an accident happens, if a tragedy takes 
place^ they have to explain at a hearing. 

I sincerely feel that after the first accident in Canada, had th^ been 
called in for a hearing, possibly my boy would be alive today. After 
the second accident in Maine, had they been called in for a nearing, 
those other boys would not have been put in jeopardy. 
I simply want truth in camping in the form of a bill. 
Mr. Daniels. As I stated, Mr. Ktirmau, in my opening remarks, about 
6 million children are sent to camps each year. My own investigation 
discloses there are 19 States that nave absolutely no regulaticHis con- 
cerning safety standards, qualifications of camp personnel, or even 
safety codes, oo^ I do feel as you do that there should be some legisla- 
tion along this line. Inasmuch as so many States have failed to enact 
legislation to protect the health and welfare of the children who attend 
these camps, in my judgment, the Federal Government oucht to fur- 
nish the leadership and should take the necessary steps to nave all of 
the States of the Union adopt some rules and regulations. 

I want to compliment you for the role that you have played in 
bringing so forcetully to the attention of the Members of Congress the 
lack of legislation in this area, and I am hopeful that we will be able 



Mr. KuRMAN^T want to thank you, sir. I think it is a wonderful thing 
when an ordinary citizen of this country can go before the representa- 
tives that ve have and get a hearing such as I have had. It certainly 
does far, far more for my feelings toward the wonderful country we 
live in than anything I have ever read in textbooks or anything else, 
and I want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Daniels. In our form of government you may always have the 
opportunity of consulting with your Con^eissman. Mr. Irwin is here, 
and very interested in this problem. I might repeat he is a very fine 
Congressman and I have the uttoost regard and respect for him. 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity you have given Mr. Kurman to be here. The fact is that we ^.rst 
met quite a long time ago. His persistence is marked by the fact; that 
he is here today. I first met him in Bridgeport at my office where I have 
office hours on Saturday for my constituents. I am happy he came to 
see me, and I am happy he is here today. I would suggest that Mr. 
Kurman keep in touch with the staff of this committee. I think the 
staff will be happy that he does because they will find him a persistent 
helper. They have a lot of responsibilities and they may turn to other 
things, but ne will remind them of the need there is to pursue this legis- 
lation, and I think eventually they will be proud of what they have 
done, thanks to his help and persistence. 

I want to thank you very, very much for giving Mr. Kurman the 
opportunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Daniels. Our next witness is Hon. Benjamin S. Rosenthal, 
U.S. Representative from New York. 
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STATEKENT OF HON. BENJAHIK S. KOSENIHAL, A BEPBESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONaBESS FEOH THE STATE OF NEW TOBE 

Mr. Rosenthal. Mr. Chairman, before I proceed, I would like to 
introduce to the committee two distinguished guests of mine. 

Mr. Tokuma Utsunomiya is a Member of the House of Kepresenta- 
tives in Tol^o, and he is accompanied by Mr. Peter Shinobu rlig^tshi, 
who is with the Associated Press in Tokyo. They have been visiting 
with us and they have learned a little bit about our procedures. When 
we leave here, I shall explain in greater detail the opportunity that the 
subcommittee offered Mr. Kurman as just a plain citizen to come here 
to testify. 

Mr. Dani£ls. It is a pleasure to have your distinguished guests at- 
tend these hearings, and I hope they will get some idea of the con- 
gressional process that we employ here iii the United States of Amer- 
ica, and I do want to say to you gentlemen that I hope your stajr in the 
United States, and particularly here in the District of Columbia, will 
be most enjoyable and informative. , 

Mr. RosENTHAii. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I shall insert 
in the record the statement I have. It covers much of the material which 
has been stated by you, Mr. Irwin, and Mr. Kurman. 

(The statement follows : ) 

Statement of Hon. Bbnjauin S. RoesNTHAL, a Repbesentative in 
CoNOEESs From the State of New Yobk 

Mr. Chairman, this summer, more than six miUion children wiU enjoy the 
benefits of being campers at approximately 15,000 summer camps throughout 
the United States. In millions of American homes, this summer break for the 
children, and from the children, has become a standard feature, giving valuable 
.leisure and educational experiences for a substantial fraction of our Nation^s 
youth. 

While at camp, these lucky children, (including my son and daughter) will 
participate in a wide variety of activities. Other activities will be proscribed 
from these campers, and when a^ked why, they wiU be told that camp staffs 
must act 'in loco parentis** and must therefore worry about their health and 
safety. What brings us together this morning is our common concern that 
many camps and the states charged with their supervision liave been shock- 
i ngly lax in perform i ng as surrogate parents. 

Most good camps subscribe to voluntary health and safety standardis, and 
such codes are often reinforced by state laws, but only 26 states have general 
camp regulatory codes, and these are of varying toughness. Incredibly, in 1967, 
only 17 states required that a camp operator be licensed before opening his 
camp. 

It is my strong feeling both as a parent and as a concerned Member of Con- 
gress that this situation is simply not good enough. It is for this reason that 
I appear before you this morning to urge adoption both of ELR. 12331, the 
Youth Camp Safety Bill, which I co-sponsored, and my bill, H.R. 17307, the 
Youth Camp Safety Survey Bill. 

Since my last testimony in support of the Youth Camp Safety Bill, an 
advisory oiHnion on this bill has been granted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This report makes ftiscinating reading, since it admits 
both to a gap in camp safety standards antf an unawareness of this deficiency. 

The HBW report acknowledges that most states required absolutely no camp 
licensing or inspection, and that only half of our elates had any kind of 
regulatory programs at all. This report also cites favorably the various camp 
accreditation programs now in effect by the American Cami^ng Association and 
other similar voluntary groups. But, as HBW admits, such programs place 
relatively slight emphasis on compliance with minimal safety codes. 

While thus concurring with my own knowledge of camping safe^ standards, 
HBW claims insufllcient data to make an authoritative Judgment about H.R. 
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12331. For this reason, I have more recently introduced H.R. 17307, whose 
simple purpose is to authorisse the compilation of the information deemed 
necessary by HEW. This bill, the Youth Camp Safety Survey Bill, authorizes 
the Secretary of Health. Education and Welfare to determine the extent and 
effectiveness of State and local camp safety laws and regulations, and provides 
him with the funds needed to carry out this study. 

I req)ec!tfully suggest that the Ck)mmittee consider combining these two meas* 
uree by requiring, in its final version, that HEW first survey state and local 
camp regulati<Mi and then establish strong federal standards to rmedy the 
deficiencies which the survey disclosea The basic provi8i<His of federal assist* 
ance grants to state camp safety programs and of state execution of federal 
standards should, of course, remain in the final bill* 

Anybody wbo has ever been to a summer sleep-away, or on a camp travel 
program, knows full well that almost every camp activity can also be viewed 
as a potential threat to camper health or safety. Swimming and boating activities 
are perhaps the clearest examples of this, but all craft activities, all athletic 
activities, all hikes and camp-outs, and even dramatic activities, have dangerous 
elements in them« ^ ^ l 

Camps are artificially created total environments whose administrators must 
plan carefully to guarantee that all of the basic needs of group living are pro- 
vided in a safe, clean, and healthy manner. All questions of food supply, prepara- 
tion and distribution, all questions of adequate sleeping arrangements, fire 
safety, water sui^ly and sewerage, and health services become the responsibility 
of camp directors. Parents are almost helpless after they transfer this responsi- 
bility to camps which they find diflScult to evaluate. 

. Perhaps even more fundamental^, the group focus of most camps requires the 
guiding hand of skilled, mature, and sensitive counselors, for in the hands of 
an incompetent counselor, even rest periods can become hazardous. 

FVom this necessarily brief list, it can be easily seen, that all camps contain 
within themselves room for enormous mischief and and misfeasance. To meet 
this grave threat various camiring associations have formulated basic safety 
codes, but these are adhered to with widely differing degrees of enthusiasm 
by subscriber camps. Worse, as Senator Ribicoff indicates, only half of our 
summer camps can be said to match even the most minimal of safety standards. 

Under these conditions, I contend that most of our states have failed dis- 
mally to live up to their oMigations "in loco parentin." In 1966, 40 states had still 
not established minimal qualifications for staif and supenrisot^ perscmnel, and 
10 states had no camp licensing provisions, 31 states still had no health or sani- 
tation codes for camps, and 24 states had no water safety and equipment regu- 
lations. 

Clf^rly, then, many states and more camps have acted as poor parents indeed. 
H.R. 12331 seeks to encourage states to fulfill their proper parental obligations. 
It seeks no dix'ect parental role for the federal government, and no new bureauc- 
racy. The Youth Camp Safety Bill does fill a frightening gap by providing for 
the establishment of federal standards for camp health and safety, but would 
leave to the states the enforcement powers in he&lth matters that most states 
now so earnestly claim. 

The only things ''federal*' in this bill are the standards themselves and the 
money to be used via state agencies for the improvement of camp facilities. 
A& long as states choose to adhere to their proper role as the protectors of 
public* health, I see the federal involvement here as essentially advisory and 
facilitative. The Federal Government would set forth patterns of appropriate 
behavior, and would establish rewards for compliance, but code enforcement 
would remain under the resi)onsibility of our states. 

Critics of the Youth Camp Safety Bill have expressed concern over what 
they see in this bill as the threat of stand irdissed camiring This could not be 
farther from the truth. Camps should be encouraged to sponsor the widest 
possible variety of programs* 

Very frankly, I have no interest in encouraging any specific philosophy, or 
ideology, or knowledge, or any specific program goals, or even any favorite 
activity through camping. It is accident and disease statistics alone for which 
I seek standardization, at the tero \eveh 

It is this very minimum standardization that eludes us at present and which 
wecan correct with.these bills. 
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Mr. Rosenthal. I feel very strongly, as Mr. Kurman, tliat there 
has to be regulation of camps. You noted yourself that million 
youngsters go to camps every year in this country and 19 States do 
not have any regulation. 

Your own State of New Jersey, Mr. C!hairman, if I might reflect 
for a moment, has absolutely no camp regulations. It has no age 
requirements for counselors. It has no reflation of counselor to 
camper ratio. It has no minimum age of director. It has no regula- 
tions of requirements for training for an aquatic staff. The lifeguards 
they use do not have to- have any experience, and there are no regu- 
lations to cover other important safety items. There is no restriction 
on hazardous activities. 

Going down the same list, and I shall not burden the record, Mr. 
Chairman, my State of New York does not do much better. It has 
practically no regulations in these areas. The only exception is the 
halfway decent regulation of garbage and waste disposal and food 
Iiandling. 

In the area of supervision of personnel, aquatic regulations, archeiy 
ranees, horseback riding procedures, there are no regulations at all. 

My own daughter is a camper at a Camp Starlight in Pennsylvania. 
Of course, I am concerned about her safety, Mv other youngster is a 
camper at a dajr camp. About a week ago he fell off a horse, landed 
on his Jiead. Fortunately, it wasn't anything serious but it could 
have been. 

These things happen because camps pick up kids 15, 16, 17 years old 
and anoint them with the title of counselor. The owner or supervisor 
of the camp is usuaJly a high school teacher who takes this as a second 
supporting job. Thoy are out to make money. Even the ones operated by 
the 'Y's" and other philanthropic institutions do not have the resources 
nor the desire or commitment to safety that should be necessary. 

These camps have an enormous responsibility when we send them our 
kids for a month or two. They take the total role of parent, with respon- 
sibility not only for feeding and housing and varying degrees of edu- 
cation but for safety. 

One of the reasons we send our children to these camps is to get them 
away from the constant overview of the mother so they can develop 
some independence. Yet, when we do that we are wititled to something 
m return. We are entitled to know that the camP has qualified per- 
sonnel who have a sense of responsibilitv, controlled by regulations and 
safety standards, and that they are qualified for this substitution of the 
mother and the father. 

The sad and tragic fact is, Mr. Chairman, they cannot, and you your- 
self have said how inadequate our laws are. 

The first bill that I introduced— and I think there were some similar 
bills—was for HEW to set up standards and offer the States an oppor- 
tunity to develop regulations in this field. HEW reported in a letter 
to this committee dated April 22, 1968, that this was a difficult thing 
to do and what they wouW like to do is, first, "identify the nature and 
magnitude of such problems." 

As a result of what I considered an inadequate response and a rather 
obtuse resistance, I introduced H.R. 17307, which would provide for a 
study of the extent and enforcement of State laws and regulations 
governing the operation of youth camps. 
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I think what ought to be done, Mr. Cliairman, is to combine both of 
these bills, if necessary, principally to show HEW and the Nation that 
there is a coiigi'essional mandate to do something about this neglected 
field of responsibility. If we report out any bill at all, it will nave a 
good effect because HEW will know then that Congress has finally 
aecided to take the initiative. We will demonstrate our conviction that 
this is an area where something has to be done. 

I would be delighted if you reported out a bill giving HEW respon- 
sibility to set up regulations, ho)d hearing, if necessary, and set up 
standards. I favor any action by the committee, even for the direction 
of the initiation of the study. 

I think time is important. I think we should do it notwithstanding 
the recess. It can be done th is year. 

Mr. Chairman, you have lieen here considerably longer than I have 
been and you know so well Congress never acts; it always reacts. We 
never would have gotten a drug bill through in 1962 if Sherry Fink- 
bein in Tucson^ Ariz, had not threatened an abortion after having 
taken thalidcxnide. I hope that we do not have to report this bill out 
after another Kunnan mcident. I hope we do not nave to have an 
aquatic disaster at some camp somewhere to provide the stimulus for 
us to act. I would like to think, Mr. Chairman, that we can see the re- 
sponsibility clearly and precisely, and based on our sense of obligation 
that we would say that 6 million American children need protection 
where none now exists. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity of appearing, and 
I implore you to act as rapidly and as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. Danibls. Mr. Congressman, I want to say to you tliat I whole- 
heartedly agree with the views you have expre^d here. T am hope- 
iui that the Select Subcommittee on Education will favorably consider 
this legislation so it can be taken up by the full committee before this 
session of Congress adjourns.^ 

The hearings are now adjourned and will meet at the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :10 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned to re- 
convene at tne call of the Chair.) 
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vnsmnssDAY, seftsmbbb i8, ims 

House of RkiBESENTArmEs, 
Select Subcommittee ok Education of 

THE COMHTITEE OK EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Washington^ D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 :15 a.m.. pursuant to call, in room 2261, 
Raybum House Office Building, H<m. Dcmiinick Y. Daniels (chairman 
of thesubcmnmittee) preedding. 

Present : Representatives Daniels, Dent^ and Mink. 

Staff members present: Daniel H. Krivit., majority counsel; Martin 
LaVor, minoritylegislative consultant; and Lorstta Bowen, clerk. 

Bfn Dakiels. The select subcommittee will cometoonler. 

This morning we meet for the purpose of contintdi^ hearings on 
H.R. 17131 and H.R. 17307, and other bills that may be prading to 
provide leadership and grants to the States for developing and imple- 
menting State programs for youth camp safety standards. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr* P. Frederick DelliQuadri, 
Chief of the Children's Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 

Mr. DelliQuadri, I note you have a prepared statement You may 
read vour prepared statement, or testi^ verbally, and let us have the 
benent of your views on the pending legislation. 

Mr. DelliQuadri. I would like to read the statement and supplement 
it as I go along* 

Mr. Dakhu. AU right, sir. 

STATEMEHT OF P* FREDEBICK DELLKlirABBIi OUIEFi CHILDEEH'8 
BUBEAIJ, SOCIAL AND BEHABIIITATIOV SEKVICE, DEPAanCERT 
OFHE&LTH, EDVOATIoir/AllDmLFAitE 

Mr* DDcxiQuAmii* I welcome this opportunity to appear before you 
to discuss some of the issues involved in developing pn^prams dedgned 
to contribute to camp safety and am pleasMcd that m^^ appearuice 
before a congressibnal cominittee in my ca]|^city as the'recently ap* 
pointed Chief of the ChildrehVBui^u is in connection with proposals 
so clearly related to the health and wel&re of children and vouth. 

Since my badcground encompasses exjp^rienoe in the chila wel&re 
and youth programs of three 0tates« including several in Wyoming, 
10 years as director of the Divimon or Childrnni and Youth of the Wis* 
conmn Stoartm^ of Public Welfare and several years as Superin- 
tendent of the IMvision of Child Welfare of the Itepartmant v f Public 
Welfare of Illinois, I testify "vrith.scMne kno^le^ of the need for 
protections that must be proyidMl f<M* childrttk living in groups away 

m 
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from home, whether it be camps, institutions, small group homes or 
other residential or day care facilities. 

In our opinion camping is an outstanding tvpe of preventive pro- 
gram in the field of children and youth and it should be good camping 
and a positive experience for children and youth. 

I understand that there are several bills before the committee relat- 
ing to camp safety— H.R. 17131, introduced by the distingiushed 
chairman, Mr. Daniels^ for himself and a number of other Members 
of the House, several identical bills, and H.R. 17307, introduced by 
Mr. Rosenthal. 

H.R. 17131, to provide Federal leadership and grants to States for 
developing and implementing State proems for youth camp safety 
standards, would provide for the establishment of Federal standards 
for the safe operation of youth camps, and Federal assistance and 
leadership to States in the development of programs implementing 
camp safety standards. 

H.R. 17307 directs the Secretary of Heakh, Education, and Welfare 
to undertake a study of State and local laws and regulations governing 
the operation of camps to determine their extent and effectiveness. 

I shall not recount in any detail the provisions of the bill before you 
but shall share with you tlie extent^and the limitations — of our 
knowledge and the recent activities of the Children's Bureau in rela- 
tion to camping. 

Although there are no national data gathered on camps and camping 
we do know that interest in and the demand for camping has been 
increasing. 

The American Camping Association reports that camps operated 
under voluntary and private auspices have increased 85 percent in the 
interval between 1950 and 1965. This represents a growth from 6,032 
resident, travel and day camps to approximately 11,200 resident, travel 
and day camps. 

Summer camping has been promoted by the President's Council on 
Youth Opportunity for childrer and youth from low-income families. 

These camps are jointly funded through the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act and the Economic Opportunity Act. A tally 
of these camping projgrams is not immediately available for the sum- 
mer of 1968, but it is known that Army bases are now being used 
increasingly for these camp programs. For example, 1 jOOO children and 
youth were in camp at a base in Bainbridgje, Md., in 1968; another 
1,000 on a California base. In addition, individual and group camping 
has been increasing in the national forests, from 1,634,000 campers in 
1950 to 10,420,000 campers in 1964. 

While these scattered data do not represent the entire picture, they 
are indicative of rapid growth in camping. 

CURRENT STATE CAMPING LEGISLATION IK THE UNITED STATES 

A survey of State legislation r^arding canips was made in 1963 by 
John J. Kirk as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Michigan. 

His analysis at that time reports that 19 States have no legislation 
regulating the care of children and youth in camps. Although 33 States 
have specific or enabling legislation relative to tlie operation of youth 
camps, only 26 States issue licenses, permits^ or register camps: And 
of these States only 21 provide for imd require annual inspections of 
operating camps. 
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Of those 88 States that regulate camps in any way, all but four States 
delegate the responsibility to the health department. Seven States use 
local health departments. 

Standards checked by the States vary considerably but usually 
include close checks on milk and water supply, compliance with food 
handlers' requirements, fire safety, and tne number of showerheads 
and toilets available for the campers. 

Only four States have delegated the responsibility for children and 
youth away from home at camp to welfare departments or a bureau of 
standards for child care, such as in Colorado, the most common licens- 
*ing authority for child caring institutions. 

VOLUNTARY SYSTEM OF ACCREDrTATION FOR COMPLIANCE WITH CAMP 

STANDARDS 

Since 1940. a national voluntary association of individuals, a^ncy 
camps, school camps, church camps, andprivate camps has been devel- 
oping standards for accrediting camps. This is the American Camping 
Association. 

It not only has established and maintained a system of camp inspec- 
tion and accreditation but it has assisted camps to meet these standards 
through training of personnel, conferences, consultations, and 
publications. 

The effectiveness of the biannual accreditation system is evident in 
the 1967 report* Of the 734 camps visited, 642 were accredited and 92 
were not. This means only 12.5 percent did not meet the standards 
required by the American Camping Association. 

The obvious weaknesses of tnis attempt to assure children, youth, 
and their parents of high quality leadersnip, program, and operation 
on a voluntary basis are : 

1. Of the estimated 11,200 camps operated in the United States, 
only 27.4 ^rcent or 3,069 camps are members of the American Camp- 
ing Association. 

2. Because this system of accrediting is voluntan^, it is not possible to 
enforce compliance with the desired standards. The only penalty for 
noncompliance is that the camp cannot use the American Camping 
Association seal on its literature and advertising^ and it is dropped 
from the American Camping Association iTational Directory of 
Accredited Camps. 

Although we know from the American Camping Association that 
there has oeen an 85 percent increase in the numoer of camps operated 
under voluntary andprivate auspices, we have no comprehensive in- 
formation on the locations or conditions of camps and camping in the 
entire United States at this time. 

There are, however, some pertinent data which reflect the extent of 
the problem. 

1. NUMBER OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN RECRSiXTIONAL SETONOS IN 1965 

Although there are no precise figures on the fatal accidents occurring 
in camps, the National Center for Health Statistics reports that 1,733 
persons lost their lives in recreational settings in 1966.* Most of the 
fatalities were drov/ning accidents and falls. 

A U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, National 
Center for Health St&tUtlcs, voi. II, Mortality part A, tec. 4. 1869. 
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2, STUDY OF ILLNESS, ACCIDENTS, AND FATALITIES IN CAHF8 ' 

A categorical description of illnesses, accidents, and fatalities was 
reported m a 1965 study of 35,000 insurance claims from cam^^ and 
conferences serving approximately 3^4 million campers during a 
4-year period. 

I have a listing here, and I won't read them all, but will highight 
them. 

Colds and tonsilitis, 6,000; cuts and lacerations, 3,500, 10 percent; 
sprains, bruises, and so on. 

I would like to highlight the second listing, those pertaining to death 
claims for 88 children and youth in the same 4-year period. 

Causes of death : drowning, 47; motor vehicle en route to camp. 22; 
motor vehicle in camp, 4; falls, 5; struck by lightning, 1; horset)ack 
riding, 1 ; and so forth. 

Since these figures do not reflect the experience of all campers and 
cami)S, the total would almost certainly be higher. The Public Health 
Service figures on fatal accidents in recreation settings seem to con- 
firm this. 

Experience with camp standards in two States has demonstrated 
their contribution to the health, safety, and well-being of children and 
youth away from home in camp settings. 

Michigan has legislation which requires licensing and an annual in- 
spection of camps. Although MichigEin standards are not as compre- 
hensive as those of the American Camping Association, this State does 
have some reijuired standards covenng canip personnel^ program, 
health, sanitation, transportation, site, fiicilities, and administration. 

In 1966, 960 camps were licensed to operate by the State of Michi- 
^n* These camps served 226,817 campers. What is of significance to 
the camp saf^y bill before the committee is that this State, which is 
host to about a quarter of a million campers annually, reported only 
one death and no severe illnesses in 1967. The fatality was caused by 
drowning. The death of one child or youth is an irreparable tragedy 
for the family and our Nation that takes pride in its capability for 
caring for each child. 

But the record of achievement of Michigan has added relevance and 
significance in the fact that among the five causes of deatli of children, 
accidents rank fit^t. The Michigan record has added significance in the 
fact that, according to available data, Michigan hosts more campers 
than any other State. 

Another illustration of the value of camp standards, licensing, and 
annual inspection to the life, health, and development of children and 
youth is represented in the short Iiistor^ of camping regulation in 
Colorado. Colorado has had camping legislation since 1063. However, 
there were no funds available for State staff until 1967. That year 
marked the first thorough inspection of camps bv State staff. 

Of the 260 campT operating in the State only 50 are members of 
the American Camping Association. The 250 camps serve 35,102 
campers. 



»Q\impt Arlo* Mutual Security Life Iniuranee Co., Fort Wayne* Ind., Sept. 29* 1967* 
by telepnone. 
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On April 1, 1965, Colorado revised its camp standards. It invited 
all licensed camps to participate in the standard setting and provided 
a 6-year ^ndfather clause to Dermit camps to meet the new standards. 

Operating under the revised camping standards in 1967, Colorado 
had 185 licensed campus; 31 camps with provisional new licenses (these 
cami)s are subject to inspection) ; and 34 camps or 18.4 percent with 
provisional licenses (those camps not qualifying by standards of one 
or more of the standard-setting agencies: health, industrial commis- 
sioiK or welfare). 

Here i^in, the value of camp standards, licensing, and inspection to 
life is evident in comparing 1965 to 1967 data for Colorado. 

In 1965, there were five fatalities in Colorado camp. In 1967, with 
camp standards that included immediate reporting of severe illness or 
death, licensing, and annual inspection, Colorado reported only one 
severe illness and no fatalities. 

These two examples appear to indicate that it is possible to sig- 
nificantly reduce and control the hazards in camping for children and 
youth. 

It has been evident for some years that there is need for a national 
inventory of camping. It has also been evident that provision should 
be made for guidelines to camp standards. This is a complicated task 
requiring a variety of standards by types of camps and services. 

Types of camps include : dav camps, resident camps, travel camps 
(both domestic and foreign), family camps, conference camps, group 
camps, pack camps, and so forth. 

In addition, standards are needed for special service camps for 
crippled and handicapped children and youtn, diabetics, mentally re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed children and youth, sports camps, and I 
might say for blind children, also. 

Being aware of and concerned about camping for children and 
youth, the Children's Bureau has been in continuing consultation with 
the American Camping Association. It has cooperated with the associa- 
tion in the training of staff and in designing studies of camping. 

The contribution of the American Camping Association, Inc., in 
developing and maintaining camp standards has been of inestimable 
value to this Nation. But current efforts must be increased to insure 
safe camping adventures for children and youth. 

At the request of the President's Council on Youth Opportunity, the 
Children's Bureau, in close cooperation with the American Camping 
Association and agencies of the Federal Government, has prepared and 
distributed a pamphlet on, "Good Camping for Children and Youth of 
Tx)w Income Families." 

I have an eictra copy here, Mr. Chairman, if you want it for the 
committee. 

Mr. Danibi.8. Without objection, that copy will be filed with the 
minutes of this committee. 
(The document referred to follows :) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Youth of low Income families from the Inner city are, as are all 
other youth — 

**Iike all other men; 

like some other men; 

like no other man**** 

This pamphlet describes the special efforts of many kinds of camps 
to provide camping experiences for these children and youth. 

Late in the season for planning for sumner 1967, the President's 
Council on Youth Opportunity requested the Children's Bureau to prepare 
suggestions that would help camps to extend opportunities to children and 
youth of low income families. A review draft was prepared and distrib- 
uted with the cooperation of the American Camping Association, national 
voluntary youth serving organizations, some public school districts, and 
various religious organizations. The many thoughtful reviewers criticized, 
commented, or took issue with the suggestions in the draft. We acknowl- 
edge, with gratitude, their many contributions to this pan^hlet. 

Although much may be said about what can be done to help young 
people, it remains a fact that everybody has an important part to play in 
creating experiences that are useful and essential to the development of 
children and youth, including the children and youth themselves. Few 
social settings can provide a more ideal environment for the healthy de- 
velopment of children and youth than learning from living with a small 
group of their peers in the out-of-doors. This is caiq)ing — the subject 
of this pamphlet. 

Although the content of this pamphlet is focused on sunuer camp- 
ing, good camping is not confined to the summer months. Rather, the 
complexities of urban life point to the importance of year-round oppor- 
tunities for canq>ing for more young people. 

As a part of the national effort to enhance the development of all 
children and youth, particularly those of low income families, many camps 



* Kluckhohn, C. and Murray, H.A.: PERSONALITY IN NATURE, SOCIETY. AND 
CULTURE. 
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increased the opportunities for good camping for young people in the sum- 
mer of 1967. For many of the private camps, voluntary and public agency 
caiq)s, and church camps, serving a diversity of young people of this Na- 
tion was not a new experience. This had always been done. But, for some 
others, reaching and serving young people of low income families required 
special effort. The following pages describe the nature of these efforts 
to provide good camping to young people of low income families. 
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PERSPECTIVE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 



With an increasing population crowding into our Nation's metropol- 
itan areas, there is a growing segregation of families by colort economic 
status, and education* In areas where the residents have meager incomes 
and limited formal education, the prevailing conditions of the conraunity 
combine to deny or defeat the hopes of young people for themselves and 
the hopes of their families for them. These conditions tend to be per- 
petuated from generation to generation* 

Generally, these residential areas lack resources proportionate to 
the needs or the potentials of the residents* Usually, the families are 
poorly sheltered, poorly fed, and poorly clothed* Medical care is insuf- 
ficient to assure good health* And although there have been some gains 
in the quality of education available in low income areas, this Nation 
has not yet been able to help each student achieve his optimal intellec* 
tual development, particularly in schools in the inner city* These hand- 
icapping conditions are compounded by the absence of recreational re- 
sources and the various economic and social supports that encourage the 
development of children and youth who reside in the more affluent sec- 
tions of the community* 

Young people and their families who live with the hazards of pov- 
erty may be aware of the existence of camps* However, even when camping 
is available to them, they may not respond to the announcements of camp- 
ing opportunities for a variety of reasons. One reason could be that 
their experiences with "strange agencies not of the neighborhood" may not 
have been easy, pleasant, or even satisfying to them. Another reason may 
be that the parents are never too sure what tomorrow will bring* Under 
such circumstances, they do not expose their children to the possibility 
of a disappointment. Life is hard* And these parents do not want to 
malce it harder by planning ahead for something that may not be possible 
when the time comes. 
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Another reason why families with low incomes nay not have their 
children sign up for camp is that they know caii|> costs luoney, and they 
know also the fsally income barely covers the essentials. Yfest of these 
families have dignity and pride. Ihey do what they can for their chil- 
dren, but they protect them from situations in which they may be embar- 
rass^ or hurt because they lack clothes, equipment, or the money re- 
quired. Some parents and their children read the 'ttequired Clothing and 
Equipment" lists on the camp brochure. And they know they cannot meet 
the demands. Other families may not enroll their children for cai^ be- 
cause they do not know what needs to be done, nor how to do it. Some 
parents may be afraid to send their children to camp because they are 
unsure how they will be treated by the other cancers as well as by the 
staff. They may even be unsure that the camp would provide the kin«l of 
experience their children might enjoy. Sometimes, too, parents prefer to 
keep their children at home with them rather than having them go to places 
the family has never visited and with persons who are strangers to the 
family. 

A few parents may be so burdened with managing their own lives and 
caring for the family that they have no energy to Invest In thinking 
about camping for their children. Others may need older children to stay 
at home to care for younger brothers and sisters. For some other parents, 
mention of camps may recall for them migrant farm labor camps or armed 
forces caiqps. Only a very few will have pleasant recollections of cash- 
ing as children, or a recent experience with camping for some of their 
children. Briefly, low income xamilies will have as many differing re- 
sponses to announcements of camping opportunities as do all other families. 

Similarly, some camps have not included children and youth from 
low income families for various reasons. Until relatively recent tiaes, 
voluntary youth serving agencies, more often than not, had few meidiers 
from low income areas. Their camps were usually unable to acconnodate 
all the youth who wanted to enroll for can^). Thus, many voluntary youth 
serving agencies restricted camp enrollment to menibers only. Such oper- 
ating policy generally resulted in "segregated" camps. 

Private and church camps had similar practices. As noted previ- 
ously, the affect of these practices limited camp enrollments to young 
people of a specified racial, ethnic, religious, or economic class. 

These camps were reluctant to include canpers from low income 
families for many reasons. They knew from many sources that including 
these young people would be costly In time, money, and effort. They 
assumed that regular cairpers and their families would object to associ- 
ating with children from families with a different style of living or of 
a different color. Some camps anticipated a loss of campers nnd income 
if they changed the social composition of the camps. These realities 
cannot be ignored. But they can be managed. 
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Among the many camps of this Katlon, there have always been those 
that considered the social composition of the camp to be an essential In- 
gredient In the camp program. For yesrs, these camps have had an enroll- 
ment policy that has made It possible for children from many different 
backgrounds to enjoy living snd learning together In a camp community. 

For well over a decade, this Nation has been struggling to rede- 
fine equality and to create environments for equal opportunity, particu- 
larly for children and youth. Aware of the potential that camping offers 
to help counter the converging social forces that constrict opportuni- 
ties for children to learn together, camps have committed their resources 
to Increasing camping opportunities for young people from low Income faml 
lies and for those who, for other ressons, lack a fair chance to achieve 
their potentials* 
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(XrriNG CAMPERS TO GAMP 



Camps have reported their experiences in getting young people 
from low income families to camp. These experiences point up steps that 
are essential in assuring a satisfying adventure for everyone involved. 
These atepa include: 

1, Selecting a disadvantaged population . The camping experience 
can add to the campers* understanding of people. At the same time, the 
camp i« contributing, in some measure, to equalizing opportunities for 
children and youth of low income families. These youth are disadvantaged 
in various ways: 

. The economical Iv disadvantaged . Publi.c and voluntary 
agencies differ in the guidelines by which they deter- 
mine human need. Hofwever, a yardstick in general use 
by Office of Economic Opportunity programs states, for 
example, that a yearly income of $3300 is the poverty 
line for a city family of four; for a family of 6, 
$4200; for 8, $5300; and so on. Thirty million Ameri- 
cans live below the poverty level and more than 
half of them are under 18 years of age. 

. Those disadvantaged bv color , particularly Negroes , 
Mexican-Americans, Indians, Puerto Ricans, and Ori- 
entals. Recognizing the insidious damage that results 
from racial discrimination, the Nation is ncfw directing 
its energies to the job of correcting this wrong. 

. Those disadvantaged bv their parents' lack of education. 
For many parents, their limited education carries with 
it the inability to secure employment, housing, medical 
care, clothing, or food equal to the needs of the family. 
This can be a defeating experience for the head of the 
household. This defeat may be compounded when the father 
or mother is unable to help the children with their 
school lessons at a time when a good education is es- 
sential "to get ahead." 

. Those disadvantaged bv residence in a community or a 
aection of the community in which public services are 
insufficient to meet the needs of the residents. When 
schools, housing, health services, garbage removal. 
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Street cleaning, police protection, transportation, recrea- 
tion, library service, connunity organization and other 
social services are inadequate to maintain human dignity, 
all the residents — children and adults — are deprecated 
in their own eyes and in the eyes of others. 

This enumeration of disadvantages includes only hasardous situa- 
tions in urban coonunities. There are many other disadvantaged young peo- 
ple in any connunity: Those who are physically or mentally handicapped; 
those who are neglected, abused, or abandoned; those who are bom un* 
wanted; those who are not loved; and those whose parents are unable to 
carry their parental functions. Each of these children lives without the 
advantage of wholesome conditions for human development. Although re- 
sources for helping these children and their families are on the increase, 
the services available are not yet equal to the need. However, the focus 
of this pamphlet will be on the children and youth who are disadvantaged 
by income, color, education, and residence. 

2. Tapping c ^™«n<tY l^eaources to find new campers among disad- 
vantaged v^it;h. Today, an increasing number of services are directed 
toward helping low income youth and their families. Some of these serv 
ices include: Special programs under, provisions of titles I and III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, including the Coonunity Action PrograiM, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), the Job 
Corps, and, in addition, the Mayor's Councils on Youth Opportunity; pro- 
grams provided through State and local public welfare programs, such as 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), imblic assistance, child 
welfare services; and Medicaid programs provided through State and local 
health departments, including maternal and child health services, crip- 
pled children's services, school health programs, md children and youth 
health projects. 

Through the President's Council on Youth Opportunity, summer plan- 
ning grants have been made available to the Mayor's Councils on Youth 
Opportunity in SO major cities. This is an added central resource from 
lAiich information on needs and plans may be obtained. 

In addition to these cooperative Federal-State or Federal-local 
coimminity programs, some voluntary agencies provide services to residents 
of low income areas. These services, though not uniformly available in 
all communities, are provided to low income families and their children 
through settlements and neighborhood centers , family service associations, 
the Salvation Amy, the Volunteers of America, and the national voluntary 
youth serving agencies such as Boys* Clubs, Girls' Clubs, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, YWCA's and WMCA's, Camp Fire Girls, Big Brothers, churches, and 
others. Many of these organisations include camping in their programs. 
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This littlng it by no meant inclusive of all the retourcet that aay 
be tapped to find youth who need ceaplns opportunities. Rather, it is a 
list of services and organisations with continuing responsibility for the 
well-being of children and youth. Caaps should aake known to these agen- 
cies and organisations their Interest in providing cashing opportunities 
to youth of low iacone families. Camps will find that these agencies can 
work with them in selecting campers. In helping these children and youth 
to get ready for camp and In getting them to camp» in assuring the « h7t<"^"» 
benefits of camping, and in following up on the galnr msde by the camper 
during the camp season. 

Such working together by camps and agencies is essential to encour- 
age the development of youth. Discontinuities in programs add to a young 
person's uncertainties about life. Ihey serve to confirm his view that 
••Nobody cares about me** — that "I don't count." In his eyes, all 
that adults seem to care about is that 'lie stays cool" and "out of the 
way.** 

3. R^gruit^ qg campers from among the disadvantay ed. When a youth 
is comfortable because he knows his way around, for example. In his own 
neighborhood, trying something different may Cake a lot of courage. When 
he hasn't had many "successes" as determined by "other people," he is not 
eager to risk himself ai^ more than he has to with "those other people." 
As a result, getting youth from low income families to camp often Involves' 
"selling" csnp through face-to-face contact between camp personnel and the 
potential crj|>er and his family. Such camp personnel have to respect and 
like human beings enough to care a lot about a stranger — they have to 
be people with the capacity for compassion. 

After caa^s secure the names of potential campers, they may want 
to arrange with the recommending service to visit with the family along 
with someone known to the boy or girl and the family. 

tOie can^p representative may want to have a few photographs or 
slides to show what camp life is all about. He amy not use these on the 
first visit, but may wait until after several visits when the family has 
reason to believe this person can be trusted and that he will be going 
with the youth to camp, or will be there when he arrives. 

Where caaps have had campers from the neighborhood in the past, it 
has been found helpful to enlist the assistance of these campers in tell- 
ing potential new campers and their families a1>out camping. 

Other organisation camps have equipped Comninity or Neighborhood 
Aides of Community Action agencies of the local OEO programs with infor- 
mation about camping opportunities. Usually this involved agencies in a 
coordinated effort that provided families with a choice. In some coomt- 
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nities, public welfare workers provided families with information about 
camping and were able to arrange for payment of a portion of the camp 
fee. They also arranged for physical examinations and corrective treat- 
ment as needed by the children and youth who chose to go to camp. 

It is suggested that the recruiters give attention to the mutual 
interest that both the parents and the camp have in providing opportuni- 
ties for children. Where possible, parents and their children should be 
introduced to the can^ through a picnic or similar event at the campsite. 
Ttansportation for such events will have to be provided for the children 
and their parents at no cost to them. 

» 

Further, in order to make a physical examination physically and 
psychologically manageable for those unaccustomed to health care, it may 
be necessary for camp or other agency personnel to accoiq>any the youth. 
For some of those in need of treatment, it is helpful to the children and 
the family to be taken to, or be met at, the treatmenr facility by a fa- 
miliar, trusted person. , 

Ordinarily, reconwended uniform, clothing, and equipment lists are ' 
based on experience with middle and upper income families. Camp person- 
nel modify and adapt these lists as necessary to assure thatch hopeful 
camper may get to camp. But this very process can be deprecating to a 
family . Some camps have now revised such lists to include only minimum 
essential clothing and equipment. In addition, because low income fami- 
lies have no margin for demands beyond food, shelter, and a miniimim of 
clothing, the campers should be outfitted before setting out for camp. 
These provisions can be handled simply by camp administration without 
embarrassment to the camp, the camper, or his family. For example: 

0^^^%'^^^^''!''"? ^^'y »°»^ things yo7need in 

camp that you don't need in town. Some folks who think every youth 
should have the adventure of going to camp have provided the money to 
make sure each camper has what he needs. All they are asking of you is 
that you try out camp. AH they are asking for themselves is the satis- 
faction of knowing that you had the chance to go to caap." 

If the camp does not ordinarily provide bedding, it will usually 
be necessary for the camp administration to provide blankets, sheets, and 
In l^ u^^** °' <=*«P. It is important 

^r^-^'f".'?"^ »^PP^y '° of "accidents" and to 

provide for "the cold" that comes with fear of new situations. 

Citizens have responded well to coordinated conminity appeals for I 

pits'' i':?%'K t'"^'^' « cLveSienJ de- ' 

luTiL l^t " their contri. 

able «U^oJ^ fir*' ^^"8 P"8'*»- ^ther camps have purchased dispos- 
able sleeping bags that are now on the market. 



I 
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The camp needs to make pre /is ion £or transportation. Getting to 
the right place at the right time is made more manageable and less un- 
certain for campers i£ the person in contact with the family arranges to 
pick up the campers and deliver them to the bus or train, and sometimes 
directly to the camp. 

This doesn't mean that these youth aren't competent and able, or 
that they are dependent. Rather, they are reluctant to gamble themselves 
in situations with which they are not familiar and to venture into strange 
territory alone. 
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ORIENTING NEW CAMPERS TO THE CAMP 



Getting settled into camp will go well if the camp staff mendber 
who made the contact with the family is on hand to greet the new camper 
and to show him around. This "trusted person" may want to enlist the 
help of several experienced campers of about the same physical size as 
the new camper. These "old" campers should be handpicked because they 
are competent without any compelling need to show off — handpicked be- 
cause they have been able to "tune in" and get along with a wide range 
of older or younger campers* 

Open spaces » distances, silence, darkness, unfamiliar noises, 
strange animals, bugs, snakes, or even sitting at a table with strangers 
can be hard for some young people. It takes time and encouraging experi- 
ences to feel capable of managing strange situations and environments. 
Some simple supportive structure for the first days can ease the period 
when the camper is getting familiar with darkness and strangeness. These 
include; 

Arranging to h^vg thA "trusted" Rtaff meiAer assist the new 
.camper with "settling iff." If it is not possible to free a counselor to 
make contact in the city, an alternative arrangement may be that of as- 
signing a akilled, mature counselor and an "old" camper to greet the new 
camper and to help him or her settle in. 

,^2. Providing the campurit with brniirf beam flashlights and i.rrp«« 
to a 'buddy' for trip« to the washh ouse in the nt f (ht . It goes without 
saying that the novelty of having a flashlight requires a more than ample 
battery supply and ccasional activities that demonstvate ways to have 
fun with flashlights besides "bugging" cabin or tent mates when they want 
to sleep. 

3» Having the first me al or two chuck wagon or Picnic style . 
This informality helps campers over their uneasiness about sitting down 
for meals and eating with others. A cache of foods and familiar snacks 
should be easily accessible. These might include potato chips, corn 
chips, milk, pizza, sodas, cold cuts, domestic cheese, fruits, and bread 
or submarine rolls. These items may not represent the ingredients of 
the nutrition planned by the dietitian. But they are probably familiar 
foods to the new camper. With so many new things, it is wise to provide 
some comfortable escape hatches such as being able to eat familiar foods 
whenever one is hungry or anxious » It will be found that these youth 
will be heavy on milk and bread for the first few days. 
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4. Helping the new camper make tin his bed * The "trusted" staff 
member may want to do this while he explains the use of rubber sheets as 
a precautionary measure used with new campers until they get used to the 
cold, dark nights. 

Ihis staff member or the "old" camper (buddy) can also show the 
youth how to make a warm, comfortable bed "snug as a sleeping bag" by 
making hospital bed comers and tucking the bed clothes under the mat- 
tress. If the camp has a limited supply of blankets, several overlapping 
layers of newspaper may be spread between the springs and the mattress to 
give the sleeper the thermal advantage of the "California blanket" (hobo 
designation of the use of newspapers for body cov^r while sleeping)* 

5. Helping the new camper to ge^ acquainted with the site and the 
camp resources . As with most other campers, these young people will want 
to find out about the camp. It is helpful to arrange for them to explore 
the camp soon after "settling" into the camp or the tent. 

6. Having familiar activities in the living unit on the camper's 
first night away from home . A young person may be a little restless and 
may have difficulty in getting to sleep when "lights out" is scheduled* 
This may be particularly true for young people who are used to the noise 
of a city, the activity in a small household, and the erratic schedules 
of low income families that are built more on family situations than on^ 
being sure growing young people have a certain number of hours of unin- 
terrupted rest. For these reasons, the first night for young people 
from the lower income inner city might include familiar activities such 
as a ball game, various adaptations of basketball, or a scavenger hunt 
with teams, followed by some substantial refreshments. 

If some of tne young campers cannot settle down, a staff person 
may tell a quiet tale of adventure and accomplishment of young animals 
or young people. If some of the older youth have trouble settling in for 
the night, it may be helpful for the "trusted" staff member to stay with 
the youth and to chat about what the campers can look forward to^the next 
day and about other subjects of interest to t m. It may also be neces- 
sary to provide for a counselor to be on duty ^11 night. 

The only point to be made here is that the *4iew camper" needs to 
have the chance to manage himself in a new situation in which everything 
is different. If he can have the chance to see how and why the camp 
operates as It does without getting in a hassle about "rules"' or having 
a competitive struggle with camp staff, the new camper will be able to 
manage himself and become a contributor to the caap life and his own 
development* 
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Campers I like other people in new situations, have to test the 
limits. This taking measure of self and the situation is a familiar 
problem with which camp personnel have to deal with each new group of 
campers. 

Children and youth need to know what is expected of them and why, 
as well as what the limits are and why. Limits are as important to 
growth as are encouragements to use creatively freedom and self. Arrang- 
ing for just enough structure of rules, regulations, and staff to support 
new caiq>ers and yet to allow them room for initiative in developing their 
own controls require skillful judgment. It calls for knowledge of camr- 
ers, staff, and the camp resources, respect of the personal capacities' 
of campers and staff, the skill and adaptability responsive to develop- 
ments. In part, staff can prepare for eventualities by considering 
various situations and alternative courses of action within a framework 
of helping campers move toward self and group management according to 
their developing competencies. 
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USING CAMPING FOR 
ADVENTURE, SELF-DEVELOPMENT, AND FUN 



Resident camping, in particular, can provide an Ideal environment 
for learning by doing. Ihe experience of living with a small group of 
peers In the out-of-doors can afford unlimited opportunities for managing 
self and for sharing responsibility for t:h« management of the affairs of 
the cabin, unit, and camp. Through the range of Individual and group ac- 
tivity and action. It Is ;?osslble for young people to acquire new per- 
spectives of self, other people, and the world about them* In so doing, 
they can develop skills, abilities, and understanding essential to living 
competently as Individuals and as participants In a democratic society. 

Possibly of equal Importance for young persons Is to have ready 
access to fun, adventure, and excitement without the clutter of schedules, 
regulations, or procedures that are not understood. For some, the enjoy- 
ment may be the leisure and the encouragement to try themselves out In 
scfe situations where the only test Is a measure of personal and group 
pleasure or accomplishment. 

Some Characteristics of Youth from Low Income Families 

Children and youth from low Income families have strengths. They 
have liabilities. These strengths and liabilities are like those of all 
other youth. However, one Important difference Is that chlU^ren and 
youth of low Income families have usually had their liabilities held up 
to them more than their strengths* It Is their strengths that may be so 
valuable to the young people, to the camp, and to the other campers. 

Although some characteristic traits of many of these youth are 
listed here, they are Intended only to help counselors and camp adi^lnls- 
trators to respect these differences and to gain an understanding o5 
these youth* 

Youth who have been subjected to prolonged economic or social 
deprivation have usually learned a repertoire of responses that are 
used to protect their Integrity as persons* 

Children and youth from low Income families may behave In any or 
all of the following ways: 

They may be withdrawn and uncommunicative; they may be 
restless and hyperactive* 
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. They may be hostile to authorities either through their 
silence (usually termed Insolence) or through actual 
physical violence. Most frequently, physical violence 
Is surreptitious, on the hlt*and*xun order, or Is a 
breakdown In control during a violent argument* This 
latter situation usually arises only when they are pushed 
to the outer limits of frustration^ deprecation » or defeat* 

• Ihey may have difficulty in concentrating on a given In- 
terest or task. These youth frequently have had mor2 
failures than successes In the main stream of their cotn- 
nunltles. For this reason^ they haven't learned to trust 
themselves to keep trying. In other words, they haven't 
had enough successes to hope. Ihls means they may stop 
short of their capabilities because they are baffled by 
the problem. A helping hand at the right moment may In- 
troduce a youth to a new view of what he can do. 

• Ihey may have little understanding of the relationship of 
what they know and can do In solving problems, of how to 
get along with strangers, of how to manage their own lives. 
Counselors can help them make the connection by referring 
to the abilities they have demonstrated and which the 
counselors have observed. 

• Some characteristics of these youth that show up In class- 
rooms may be more easily acconmodated In camps. Disad- 
vantaged children and youth often "...talk out, fool 
around, play tricks, tap feet and pencils, make noise, 
don't sit still and screen out the teacher's voice. "^/ 

• In addition, "many disadvantaged children seem to bw» 
suspicious, to carry a chip on the shoulder, to feel 
picked on. They may pull away from and resent a teacher 
who In all friendliness puts a hand on them.'|2/ 

Ho one of these ways Is exclusive with low Income youth. They also 
may be the ways children and youth of middle and high Income families have 
learned to manage the bombardments on their personal Integrity. However, 
these behavior styles are more prevalent among disadvantaged youth. 

»ich of the conversation of inner city youth may be sprinkled lib- 
erally with obscenities and profanity. Such words are singly handy, 

if Noar, Gertrude: TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED » Washington, D.C.: 

National Education Association, 1967. {?. 6.) 
2/ Ibid (p. 7). 
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familiar ways of expressing their feelings. Usually, there is no reason, 
for a counselor to get upset about their use* He can, on occasion, ignore 
them; or, if this is not possible, he can dismiss them with: ••That is one 
way of expressing your anger* You are capaDlc of doing it in more accept- 
able ways." Later, when the counselor and the youth are alone, the coun- 
selor can comment on the rough language and how it can get in the young 
person's way because **It isn't appropriate in some situations." 

Stealing is not a new problem in most camps. Younger or older 
people steal for many different reasons. Youth from low income families 
may have learned in their neighborhoods that ai^thing you can get away 
with is fair gain. Such attitudes as these may result in "scapegoat ing*' 
the camper who is different. 

Various methods have been used by camps to recover lost, mislaid, 
or stolen property. One of the chief concerns is to recover the item, 
return it to the owner, and prevent a recurrence of such Incidents with a 
minimum of distrust and recrimination. Some counselors call the caa^ unit 
involved together to report that an item is missing. Then everyone is 
asked to look for it. The counselor explains, "In camp, we can get along 
best if we respect each other and each other's property. That is one sign 
of growing up." He indicates he will place a box in some designated spot 
where everyone passes. He suggests that the item should be In the box 
before a given time. If it isn't, and there is sound reason to believe 
the item was stolen, then the unit will have to meet again and discuss 
next steps. Hopefully, this will not be necessary because, as the casters 
are told, they can use their time for more interesting activity. 

Some Rules of Thumb fnr Working Wi th Low Income Children and Youth 

Generally, it is found that children and youth of low income fami- 
lies are like all others. Possibly, the most critical situation to be 
handled by camp staff and cancers is their fears of the unknown "strang- 
ers and what to expect of each other. 

Because of the abundance of information and misinformation about 
classes of people, arranged in neat statistical packages with trim labels, 
both campers and staff may discover the Individuals who are unlike those 
stereotypes* Camp staff in particular may learn to respect the strengths 
of these young people as well as to become increasingly sensitive to 
their special needs. 

Some Strengths That May Be Evident 

Some of these young people from the age of 4 or 5 years have had 
to shift for themselves. They have had to help out at home by looking 
out for the baby, delivering messages in the neighborhood, running er- 
rands, and sometimes scrounging for food. They have a strong sense of 
independence, autonomy, and initiative. Because some have had to manage 
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With little, many have developed the skill of taking what is needed when 
it is available. 



In addition, they have had to '"irn to care for themselves, to 
defend themselves against teasing. tation, and plqrsical aggression 

frequently practiced by both adul .der brothers and sisters who 

have cared for them. This means ' - ,y have more facility with action 
than with discussion or other mean i problem solving, 

^Another strength is their . of family and their willingness to 
identify with 'the underdog" in sit*. 5ns where it appears an injustice 
is being done. These are qualitier ^ - are usually admired and cher- 
ished. However, when a situation ^ os in which these youth pit their 
protest against the adult, these quax .t-s seem to diminish in value. 
This is not to say that adults should not be firm. Rather, it does say 
that adults should listen to all sides of the argument; should try to 
factor out of the situation what is Important and essential to be learned 
by the campers; should try to be fair; and when in error or when it is 
evident the adult has acted on a misunderstanding, he or she should admit 
to it snd consider next steps. 

Although generalizations are deceptive, mai^ of these young people 
are open to change* Usually they are not running away from life; rather 
they are running toward life. They are seeking "a break." And ordinarily 
they need it, because they have known the hazards of poverty, discrimina- 
tion, congestion, and the absence of family or coomunity resources. 

Some Opportunittea i\ ^t Incre^e Their St>rAnp ; ^h« 

Resident can^s provide a freedom from restraints lir^osed for 
orderly classrooms, for safely negotUtlng traffic as pedestrians, for 
nsnaging large crowds on small playgrounds, and for all those other con- 
straints on the energy of the young. In camp, there should be the chance 
to learn and to make use of skills necessary for gaiMS and sports. The 
capacity to manage and to act Independently can be of help to the group 
in planning its program. The variety of new situations confronting camp- 
ers can afford opportunities for these young people, and others, to dis- 
cover interests and abilities of which they were unaware. It has been 
found that the demands of group living can release and encourage concern 
for each other, mutual respect for the special contributions of each mem- 
ber of the group, and the satisfaction and security of wall-being and 
achievement. Som of these youth may never have had such an experience 
outside of an autonomous street comer gang* 

Hany times, these youth may need help with reading, writing, cal- 
ailating, and verbal expression* there are always occasions in caw life 
where these skills are functionally relevant. With the help of counselors 
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or peers, the situation can be exploited to incremte the cuper't skills 
in one or another of these areas. For example, curiosity about the habits 
of snakes, animals, fish, or insects may send campers to nature books; 
dramatizing stories, events, social problems, or situations usually helps 
young people with their reading, writing, and speaking habits, as well as 
gives them the chance to discover untested aptitudes and interests* 

Ready access to food and regular meals may be a novelty to some 
campers. It may take a number of meals before there is enough assurance 
to join in the table conversation and to enjoy eating with others* But 
with understanding camp staff, the campers can manage this situation as 
well as others. Initially, table manners nay be awkward, but when it is 
evident that there is alwsys enough food and there are comfortable ways 
of eating with silverware, these youth car manage* 

Deprived adolescent youth of the inner city have been able to use 
work situations, work and/ or travel camps with interest and satisfaction* 
Such provisions provide a chance to do something that is significant to 
them and others, to exercise skill and power in a matter of concern to 
them, and to provide satisfaction in achievement* The tasks should be 
manageable and possible of completion in units that are understandable, 
visible, and recognizably useful* Travel camps seem to have value in the 
fact that the youth are "going somewhere** and "doing somthing.** 

Basically, the same rules of thumb apply in working with low income 
youth as with all other young people: 

• Liking them. 

• Respecting them. 

• Feeling with them* 

• Helping them to manage themselves. 

• Providing them with support necessary to help them to 
achieve their objectives. 

• Setting limits and helping them to understand why* 
Camper- Counselor Relationships 

Some low income youth are not accustomed to receiving attention 
from adults. Ihey may find a one-to-one contact with a counselor uncom- 
fortable. But there are innumerable opportunities at camp for casual, 
planned contacts between counselors and campers, such as washing dishes, 
chopping woody boating, niese circumstances can be the occasion for 
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listening, for asking questions — to learn, to understand, to £eel with 
the youth* 

If the counselor is too tired to invest in listening and understand- 
ing, he should skip the contact* One thii^g is reasonably certain — it is 
easier for an adult to deceive himself than it is for him co deceive chil* 
dren and youth about his interest ir them and their concerns. 

Camps committed to including youth from low income areas will em- 
play counselors from minority groups* Such counselors are more likely to 
understand the needs and problems of youth from minority groups — Puerto 
RicanSy Mexican-Americans, Indians, etc* But, more Importantly, such per- 
sons are adults, models with whom the youth may identify* And their pres- 
ence attests to a world of equal opportunity* Personnel with minority 
backgrounds may be those indigenous to the neighborhood with whom campers 
may be familiar, or personnel of the minority backgrounds who are sensi- 
tive to the problems of disadvantaged young people but who are now study- 
ing at a university or are otherwise employed out of the neighborhood. 

Some caiqps, extending camping to low income youth for the first 
tive, have employed a skilled staff member as a "floater" who understands 
the problema of disadvantaged youth and can help the counseling staff to 
manage situations before they build up to difficulties for campers, the 
staff, and the camp* 

Studies report that disadvantaged youth can be helped most effec- 
tively in groups of from 7 to 10 members* Such groups appear to be small 
enough for personal attention of the counselor and large enough to avoid 
the demands of too much closeness* 

Such studies also indicate that these youth learn best when exposed 
to experiences in which they manage the situation successfully and, in the 
process, add to their skill? or knowledge* In other words, they see, they 
do, and, along the way, they talk about what happened and why it is impor- 
tant to them* 

They do well in non- elimination coiiq>etitions in which individual 
prowess can be noted* It takes repeated successful experiences to learn 
the collective achievement of team play as in basketball, relays, base- 
ball, or putting on a barbeque for the whole camp* Some youth lack ex- 
perience in many sports and are reluctant to participate* There is no 
reason to push campers into activity* There is time to introduce them to 
needed skills through individual and group activities other than competi- 
tive team play* 

When a counselor is not sure about what to say or do at a given 
time, he should try to find out from the young person how he sees the 
situation* Then, together, they can work out a plan of what to do* 
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In most caiiq)s, a few hazards confront the youth until they have 
acquired the skills to handle the tools, the boats, and themselves. An 
important part of releasing their power to handle equipment and themselves 
is stating the facts: ''Each camper is important. He and we are here for 
the purpose of having a fun-packed camping session in which each person 
is a better person because he has been here. Each of us will sharpen up 
our skills; we will learn some things we didn't know; each will share what 
he knows, and each ot us knows more than we think we know. While we are 
checking ourselves out, there are some rules we have to live with. These 
rules are for the safety of each of us." The counselor can follow with a 
listing of minimum essential rules. "Each of us is personally responsible 
for abiding by these rules," 

It is wise to avoid any threats of consequences if rules aren't 
honored. Rather, it is better to build on an expectation that rules will 
be followed and provide supports in the unit and at waterfront to make 
sure that they are followed. Some youth may take several days to get used 
to routines. For this reason, staff may have to be assigned to the water- 
front until the youth are bedded down for the night to avoid swiianing or 
using .the boats without supervision. 

Some youth will have trouble going to bed and to sleep at night and 
getting up in the morning on schedule. Knowing this, it is wise to have 
the counselor stop by the camper's bed to nudge him along. The counselor* 
niay put this concern on the basis of his interest in "not wanting a good 
camper to miss his or her breakfast." 

^^Jch of a youth's aggressiveness and belligerence comes from fear. 
These fears grow with frustration — of not being able to do what he ex- 
pects of himself or what others expect of him, or not understanding what 
is expected of him, or misunderstanding the meaning of another person's 
behavior. Here again, if the counselor watches for cues from the camper, 
he will be able to ask before fists fly: "What's the trouble?" The 
counselor then takes time to listen. 

One other good practice with low income youth is to do something 
with them. This includes dishwashing, cleaning, making beds, and per- 
forming the many other chores of maintaining a good camp. Too often, these 
youth have been told to do things but not helped to do them. It follows 
that they simply do not know how to do many of the simple housekeeping 
chores. They will learn them easily when a counselor works with them. 

In the same context, youth with differences can work together to 
solve a common problem or around a shared interest. Such activity re- 
leases their potentials more effectively than competitive activity. 

The persistent problem confronting the counselors and the camp ad- 
ministration is: What is most important for this young person to learn 
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at this tine under these circumstances? Possibly, some of the essentials 
are not discipline of self, or fitting into the system, or the many other 
things* Kather, the bsslc essentials nay well be: 

• Learning from experience to respect himself* 

• Learning from experience to trust "caring" adults* 

• Learning from experience that caring adults recognize 
and respect his abilities. Interests, and aptitudes* 

• Learning from esqierlence that he has the capacity to 
manage himself toad a wide variety of situations* 

• A series of successes the camper can recognise and 
that adults will acknowledge* All of them go a long 
way In helping the young person to learn respect of 
self* 

Suatalnlng Youths' Development After the Season Enda 

When the camp season Is over, someone on the camp staff should be 
designated to Inform the referring agency, the schools, the family* and 
others who are Important In the life of the youth 9f his or her progress* 
Ihla may be as Important for his development as the camp experience It- 
self* A "trusted counselor" should be the person who connects up the 
camper with those "significant others" In the Inner city who can help the 
camper sustain and add to his development* 
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These notes are Intended to describe broad central concerns and 
action of private and voluntary agency and church camps as they engaged 
In a national effort to change the life chances of disadvantaged young 
people* No attempt has been made to report the conpllcated elements and 
dynamics of relatlooahlps between campers, staff, the living group, th« 
campsite, the family, and the institutions that comprise the nurturing 
environaent* What constitutes the most optimum arrangements to encourage 
the development of the potentials of young people in caaip settings re- 
mains unfinished business* But this statement of fact does not deny the 
compelling necessity for camps to act with all possible competence at 
their coonand to provide all cancers with an enviroaaent for learning 
respect of self and others, an appreciation of the arorld aboat Hm, SMd 
how to work together for mutual well-being and fun* 
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Mr. DeujQuadri. After one session of experience with serving chil- 
dren and youth in low-income families in integrated and separate 
camping programs, the content of "Good Camping for Children and 
Youth of I»w Income Families" was revised and reissued to all camps. 
It was also used in discussing the pn blem of increasing opportunities 
for innercity children with camp personnel at the National Confer- 
ence of the American Camping Association, and with personnel at- 
tending 30 sectional meetings in various geographic areas. 

Plans are currently underway with the national voluntary youth 
serving agencies. Federal agencies, regional officers of Healthy Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the American Camping Association to 
discuss at joint meetings of kindred groups in six regional conferences 
of the American Camping Association : the resources of the Federal 
Government and how to increase the effectiveness of camping pro- 
grams for all children and youth including those of low-income 
families. 

Certainly a first step is identification of the nature and scope of 
the problems that exist and an evaluation of the adequacy of State 
and local regulations to deal with them. 

Within the limited staff resources of the Children's Bureau we are 
attempting to assemble data on operating standards for children and 
youth camps. However, more information than our inquiries will 
supply will be necessary. 

with more complete data available it should be possible develop 
a desirable approach to me^t the problems that exist, '^'i^s would 
include a determination as to the appropriate roles of private and 
public agencies—local. State, and Federal. If it should be determined 
that a significant problem exists which requires Federal involvement, 
we think a grant program along the lines of that proposed in H.R. 
17131 would merit consideration. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the testimony we wanted to have before this 
committee. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you, Mr. DelliQuadri, for a very, very fine 
statement. 

It appears that your office has done some research in this area. 

Have any figures been gathered with respect to the national forests, 
where you state that some camping has taken place in the past several 
years? You aaid campers have increased from 1,500,000 to 10,420,000 
m 1962. 

That is a considerable number of children to camp in the national 
forests. 

Do you know whether or not the national forests, the governmental 
agency in charge thereof, has issued any regulations? 

Mr. DelliQuadri. I am not certain. I coula ask one of my associates 
here. 

That is one of our problems, again. We don't have hard data on this, 
and we hope that whatever comes of this legislation that we b^n to 
get pertinent facts that are important in developing programs. 

Mr. Daniels. As you state in your statement, there are 19 States that 
have absolutely no regulations concerning the safety standards of camp 
personnel. 

In view of the vast increase in the number of camps that has taken 
place in the last several years, do you not feel that the Federal Govern- 
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ment should furnish the role of leadership to encourage the States, each 
and every one of them, of this great Union of ours, to enact some sort 
of legislation providing for thelicensing and establishing of standards 
to protect the health and safety of our children, whether they be resi- 
dential camps, or day camps? 

Mr. DeluQuadri. Camping is such a national problem, because chil- 
dren go between States; I think it has to come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the leadership and guidelines and perhaps some 
financial assistance as you develop a program. 

Mr. Daniels. At one of our prior hearings, we had a witness whose 
son was sent to camp and was talkcn from the camp — I think on a canoe 
trip in Maine. ITiat incident alone seems sufficiently strong to illus- 
trate the requirement for some legislation along the lines proposed. 

Mr. DeluQuadri. This is true, and I know from my experience in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, where I had staff who worked with camps, 
how difficult it is on a voluntary basis to try to get some camps into 
the fold, and I think Federal participation, leadership, will bring to 
camping the kind of safety and program flevelopment which is needed. 

Safety is the important part, but you will also note as you analyze 
camps that factors other than safety should be in the prc^;ram. 

I have been in places where^ food becomes a serioujs problem, the 
kind of food you prepare* nutritious food, and so all of these become 
a part of the problem of 1 icensing standards of camps, and I think if 
we look at it as a whole, the Federal Government must take a leader- 
ship role. 

Mr. Daniels. In fact, the figures you quote on pages 5 and 6 of your 
statement with regard to fatal accidents and illnesses that have taken 
place in the past are quite significant . 

Mr. DeluQuadri. This is only a partial quoting. Again, we don't 
have all the facts we would like^ Mr. Qiairman. 

Mr. Daniels. There is a senous need for some effort to be made to 
est^lish safety standards. 

In your statement, you state that 33 States do not reflate camps 
in any way, and all but four States delegate the responsibility to the 
health department. 

It seems to me the health department would only be concerned with 
matters that affect the health of children* 

Mr. DeluQuadri. That depends on the State. When they have 
the responsibility, they tend to use the other State agencieis where 
necessary. 

I know when I was in Wisconsin, we had the responsibility in the 
State Welfare Department, but we used the Health Department, the 
Industrial Commission, and all the State departments to help devise 
safety standards. 

So that will be a problem as you develop something, that a single 
State agency be given the total responsibility to develop the program. 

Mr. Daniels. We have two bills before us: H.R. 17131 which was 
introduced by myself and other members of the committee, and H.R. 
17307, introduced by Mr. Rosenthal of New York. 

My bill differs from Mr. Rosenthal's, which provides for a study, 
whereas, mine would ask the Federal Government to establish stand- 
ards and give grants to the States to provide for camp safety. 
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Which of the two proposals would you recommend that this com- 
mittee give serious consideration to? 

Mr. DelliQuadri. As I indicated, and I feel, Mr. Chairman, that 
we really need an intensive studjj, and as you make the study, the 
kmd of action and money needed will become clear. 

I think if a study is made, you need the advice of people who are 
in camping, you need some youth on these committees to give in- 
formation about their experience. 

I feel a study is needea before Congress really takes the kind of ac- 
tion and the money that is needed for <this kind of operation 

Mr. Daniels. Since we held our last hearing, I nave given serious 
thouffht to both these bills, H.R. 17131 and H.E. 17307, and I have re- 
vised my thinking on it, and now feel that the proposal made by Mr. 
Rosenthal perhaps is the better way to approach this problem by ask- 
ing for a thorough study to be made to see what the problems are, what 
legislation does exist in various States, whsi States have no legisla- 
tion, the nature of the accidents, the illnesses that occur in these var- 
ious camps, and that after you thoroughly explore this problem, that 
your oflSce might come up with some recommendations. 

What do you think of that proposal ? 

Mr. DelliQuadri. I gather from your thinking you would like also 
an advisory committee, which we would want to do anyway. 

This is the process you might use, and I think this would be quite 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Daniels. I have since drawn another bill. It hasn't been filed. 
It is a committee print. It provides for the establishment of an ad- 
visory council. 

Mr. DelliQuadri. Yes. I know from my experience in developing 
these things theii if you involve the people who know about this, ana 
also the participants, like youth— we should have some representation 
on that advisory committ^ of young people who are in this business 
and have been exposed to camping— we learn a good deal from them 
about what is needed. 

I think this would be quite helpful, and probably the best way to 
move in this direction, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dai<jibls. I have no further questions. 

I call upon the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dent. Do you have any questions f 

Mr. Dent. Noj except I was not here, and I am sorry. But we have 
so much to do, it is impossible to reach all the stations in 1 hour. 

I understand you endorse the study. 

Mr. DelliQuamq. Yes. 

Mr. Dent. I want to compliment the chairman very much, and you, 
for supporting these proposals, because I think we are right on the 
verge of the greatest gypsy movement in the history of the world. 

I think we have seven separate units in my district now, whereas 
we didn't have one 5 years ago, making trailers and truck body trail- 
ers and campers that open up with a crank, and the first thing you 
know they have a five-room house. I never saw anything like it. 

It is the most interesting development I have ever seen in my life; 
I like to compare it to my childhood when we went camping and car- 
ried a pack on our back and a blanket. 
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It has really become, I think, a very major industry in the United 
States. Collapsible tents, boats, and kitchens. Now they have collapsi- 
ble meals. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Dent. This is serious. One outfit up there is preparing a freeze- 
dried meal, and for 7 ounces, I can carry porkchop dinners for 
four people, in a little package. You put it in a little oven, and you 
get a nice meal. 

I compliment you very much. I think you have a lot of foresight, 
because now Is the time for establishing rules. 

We had a convention, I call it, but it was merely a gathering, of 
campers in eastern Peniijsylvania earl^ this spring. It was attended 
by 35,000 campers. That is more Indians than wwe in this country 
when it was started. 

I think this thing is a very big industry, and I think you are on 
the right track. Let's get the bill out and get it moving. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you, Mr. Dent. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from Hawaii, Mrs. Mink, do you 
have any qu^ions? 
Mrs. Mink. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

JL >vould first of all like to welcome Dr. DelliQuadri to this hearing. 
I am not sure the committee realizes that his previous position was m 
the great State of Hawaii. It is a distinct pleasure to have you here in 
the committee room this morning, testifying as Chief of the Children's 
Bureau, and I want to take this opportunity to congratulate you on 
your appointment and to extend my personal welcome to you. 

I would like to join my colleague, Mr. Dent, in complimenting you, 
Mr. Daniek, for this very important piece of legislation. 

I am somewhat concerned about the problem of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's leadershi]^ in so many of these vital areas. I think in 
formulating legislation we tend to emphasize this as a sort of general 

Srinciple in establishing the necessity for legislation, and yet while 
oing this, we sometimes neglect to conduct a self-analysis of the 
Federal Government's own past role with respect to this problem. 

I am wondering if you have had an opportunity to look into the 
function and role of the Federal Government with respect to the 
camping facilities that it operates already, not only with funds that 
we have made available in education bills, such as Public Law 89-10, 
or which have been run under the Economic Opportunity Act, but, 
more specifically, the rules and regulations and their adequacy with 
respect to the camping activities that are now operated by the De- 
partnientof Interior. 

So, if I have any comments with respect to this bill, it is my general 
feeling that it doesn't go far enough^ that it only covers the l^ate laws 
and regulations, and I think that what we need to do is to tie in 
very explicitly the functions of our own national activity in the area 
of voutn camps, and what we have done to assure the safety of life 
and limb of tne young people who are already participating in fed- 
erally operated and funded programs. 
I would appreciate your comment on this. 

Mr. DelliQuadri. Thank you very much, Mrs. Mink, and I appre- 
ciate your reniarks in regard to myself. 

One of the important considerations in my coming to the Children's 
Bureau is the obligation the Children's Bureau has to the Nation and 
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to you people in Congress, to report to you on the conditions of children 
of any and all kinds. 

This is one example of that responsibility. We need to have the kind 
of .staff and the working relationships with the States to do this. 
JNow, with regard to your question on Federal involvement, I would 
support you 1,000 percent, because if you develop standards and 
guidelines for pnvate associations and States, you should be the 
model, reallv, to carry through, and this does not always follow. 

1 know I have been m State work where we put out licensing stand- 
ards on institutions for children and so forth, and we found that our 
own btate institutions, and this was both in Illinois and Wisconsin, 
didn t always meet the minimum standardjs. Often we got into a 
hassle with the finance committee in trying to upgrade our State 
institutions. 

It is a problem, but I agree 1,000 percent that in the study we should 
include Federal, as well as any organization that works with children 
and youth m camping situations and, even more, these standards will 
begin to apply when you talk about family camps. 

Hfi^"^ .^^^y ^^^^ families go camping tether, and that is very 
good. That is why I am so pleased with this pamphlet, Mr. Chairman, 
on camping becoming available to low-income group children. 

In New York, for example, where I worked for about 8 years, 
campaigns wei-e conducted by newspapers and private associations 
to rai.se money to send youngsters from the lower East Side and 
Harlem to camp for 3 weeks or 4 weeks, because camping is a very 
positive experience for children. 

But we want to be sure that when they do go to camp it is a 
good camp and safe, and that it has a good program. 

Although we talk about safety in camps, safety of children in the 
home and on the streets is one of our most serious problems. 
So I would agree, Mrs. Mink, on this approach, also. 
Mr. Dent. Will the gentlelady yield? 
Mrs. Mink. Yes. 
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Mr. Dent. We must have passed four bills yesterday creating parks i 

throughout the United States. One Member of Congress, Mr. Dmgell ? 

of Michigan, asked the chairma- of the committee whether or not ? 

they were going to allow these facilities to become as dilapidated and \ 

as degraded as some of them are now under the Federal Government. | 

I was very much surprised yesterday when Mr. Dingdl related some I 

of his own experiences in going to some of the Federal camps and ' 
what kinds of camps he found. 

Mrs. Mink. This is exactly thejpoint I wanted to make. By way of 

example, the Egual Employment Opportunity Act, which guaranteed ^ 

equal opportunity to women for employment, covered the entire coun- I 

try insofar as the private sector, but neglected to include the Federal ? 

Government, and so it took a Presidential order from the White | 

House to impose this same requirement on the Department of Defense, I 

to assure that the women who were working for the Department of | 

Defense were not discriminated a^inst. I 

We are still struggling with it, because the law was not explicit. I 

And so, I feel that here is a classic example where we are saying | 

the Federal Government should be concerned, we are concerned I 

and yet our own establishment, I think, needs to be looked at, perhaps | 

^ - I 
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far more critically than the State institutions, and I would like to 
suggest that somehow the language of the bill be expanded, Mr. « 
Chairman, to make sure that we mclude in it a self-examination, 
particularly of the national parks, and all the concessions that are 
entered into in the name of the Federal Government, but which are 
operated by private enterprise in these camp areas. 

Mr. Daniels. Mrs. Mink, you have made a very good point, and 
I wholeheartedly agree with your views on that, and I shall instruct 
counsel to give your point consideration* 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you. Doctor, we appreciate your coming here 
this morning. 

Our next witness is Mr. Ernest F. Schmidt, executive director, 
American Camping Association, Inc., Martinsville, Ind. 

STATEMEST OF EBNEST F. SCHMIDT, EXECUnVE DIBECIOB, AXEB^ 
ICAN CAMPINO ASSOCIATIOK, ISC., BSADFOBD WOODS, HAEHNS- 
VniiE^IND. 

Mr. Sghhidt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ernest F. Schmidt. I am the executive director of the American 
Camping Association, which is a national nonprofit association 
founded in 1910 by persons interested in organized camping. 

For the information of the members of this committee, the Ameri- 
can Camping Association membership of almost 8,000 men and women 
represents the leadership of almost every asiject of camping, includ- 
ing youth cami>s and camps for senior citizens; camps sponsored 
hy private individuals; by agencies such as Girl Scouts, xMCA, Boys' 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Settlement Houses and many 
others; and by churches and schools and governmental agencies. 

Geographically* ACA accredited camps are spread through every 
State and several loreiffn countries. 

Mrs. Mink, you mi^t be interested in knowing we have four very 
fine ACA accredited and inspected camps in Hawaii^ with another 
coming in this past summer, and there was competition among our 
people as to who would go over there and train the people. 

Mrs. Mink. That is always a problem. 

Mr. Schmidt. I mi^ht say that Bob Mathias^ a Member of your 
House of Representatives, was an active camp director until he came 
to Congress. 

The programs of these camps vary as widely as the purposes and 
per^nalities of their owners or sponsors, but on one goal all youth 
camp leaders in our country are absolutely united. 

Thejr all want to operate a safe and healthful camp for the boys 
and ^rls entrusted to them. It is just plain good business. 

Add that to the dedication and the heart interest in children that 
these people already have and you have some pretty potent reasons 
for running a safe camp. 

But we know that some camps are not safe. There are many 
reasons for this: lack of training, lack of experience, lack of money, 
lack of proper facilities or equipment, lack of foresight, sometimes 
just plain lack of good judgment. 
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To helj) solve this problem, the American Camping Association 
was organized 58 years ago with these objectives and goals. 

I won't them, you have, them here. They emphasize safety 
throughout, as you see, and good leadership. 

Like manv other forms of human endeavor, we have not entirely 
succeeded— but there has hem very real progress. 

By 1940, for example;, a considerable body of knowledge on youth 
camping techniques and requirements had been accumulated and in 
that year the association began to publisli its standards. 

Knowlec^geable camping people were trained to dficially visit and 
evaluate youth camps in eight standards areas: 

1. Administration; 

2. Program: 
8. Personnel; 

4. Campsite, facilities, and equipment ; 

5. Health; 

6. Safety; 

7. Sanitation ; and 

8. Transportation. 

I have copies available to the committee, sir, of the actual inspec- 
tion vehicle we use here and the condensed standards, and I make 
these available to the group. 

Mr. Daniblb. Without objection, they will be filed with the pro- 
ceedings. 

(The document referred to appears in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. ScHBnDT. I have a book containing the listing of accredited 
camps in this country in all the States and some of the foreign 
countries. 

It, too, is available to the committee. 

Mr.DANiEU». Thank you, sir. 

(The document referred to appears in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. ScHiniyr. The influence of ACA standards is felt by something 
more than hal f of the youth camps in this country. 

But that is not enough. We think that all camps should not only be 
safe — ^but be able to prove it 

This is why we were happy to respond to Senator RibicoflTs request 
for assistance with his Youth Camp Safety Act of 1966 (S. 3773), and 
this is also why more than a thousand ACA members spent many weeks 
and many thousands of dollars in careful analyses and constructive 
criticism of S. 3773. 

Under the leadership of Howard jr. Gibbs, then the ACA natio^ial 
president, a consultation to 20 leaders from tne 15 top youth-camping 
orgoiiizations in America was held in November 1966 in New York 
City. Dr. John J. Kirk, who is here with me today and whose specialty 
is camp legislation, chaired the meeting. 

An official American Camping Association position paper was sent 
to Senator Ribicoff on February 8, 1967. 

A com of this position paper has been provided for this committee's 
study. I shall not read it, for most of its recommendations were 
adopted in the Youth Camp Safety Act (S. 1473) which Senator 
RibicoiF and eight other Senators introduced in the 90th Congress 
on April 10, 1967. 
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Also, the ACA paper was printed in the Congressional Record for 
that day. 

The American Camping Association immediately announced its 
badcing of S. 1473 to the Senator, who has publicly announced his 
appreciation of ACA support. 
An October 17, 1967, letter from Senator Ribicoff says : 

Your Association can be justifiably proud of its work to insure that camping 
is always the wonderful experience it should be. Your goals are the goals of the 
Youth Camp Safety legislation. Acting on the belief that camps and those con- 
cerned with camping must always keep the welfare of the camper uppermost in 
mindf you have shown not only your concern for camp safety, but your dedication 
to maintaining the quality of camping in our Nation. 

You will be interested to know that, at their biennial meeting last 
March, the council of delegates, the ruling body of this association, im- 
proved, strengthened, and up^^ed the ACA camp standards by 
ruling that, from 1970 on, 20 key standards are to become mandatory 
prerequisites for ACA membership. Nineteen of these 20 mandatory 
standards are in the area of health and safety, and, sir, I have copies 
of that available for the committee, also. 

Most of the recommendations and suggestions made in the na/tional 
consultation and in the 40 ACA sections for S. 3773 were accepted and 
incorporated into S. 1473. This we sincerely appreciate. 

With equal sincerity we would like to urge rurther considera;tion of 
five points which were recommended but not incorporated into S. 1473 : 

1. Because of the administrative impossibility for State evaluators 
to visit and evaluate the travel camps operated by some national orga- 
nizations, we feel it would make good sense for the State, after satis- 
fying itself as to the quality of the organization's standards, to help it 
todoitsowncertifyingof travel camps. 

2. In the interest of economy, we would hope that it would not be 
found necessary to establish or create a new State agency to handle this 
program, but that a plan could be found within existing departments, 
such as tne State health department, the State welfare department, or 
the State department of education. 

3. We think that section 6, which concerns State plans, would be 
strengthened by adding a |>rovision that would require the partici- 
pating States to hire an individual well trained, not only in adminis- 
tration, but also in outdoor education, camping, and outdoor recreation 
to serve as supervisor for the new program. 

4. It is strongly recommended tliat the National Office of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association be designated as the cooperating agency with 
which th*' States work in developing the job specifications tor such an 
individual. This recommendation is made since ACA is the only 
national organization which includes in its membership representa- 
tives from all segments of the organized camping profession, such as 
agency, private, church, go^'ernment, and family, and I must mention 
school camping, also. 

5. We feel that in section 6 there should also be a provision that 
C4imp directors be granted the right to an executive hearing, in those 
cases where they feel that the State has been unfair in the appraisal of 
their camps. 

In ACA, we do have a minority report. May I call your attention to 
some very telling points raised by a considerable number of ACA 
leaders: 

ERIC 
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The blU. as written, lacks "teeth," and unless a provision is added whldi would 
force camps to adhere to the minimum safety regulations, the bill has no real 
value. Unless a camp which fails to meet the regulations can be forced to comply, 
the bill fails to accomplish its purpose. 

Mr. Daniels. At that point, sir, if you were to require the licensing 
of camps, would not that objectioivbe overcome? 
Mr. Schmidt. I believe it would. 

Federal funds are not necessary, and the States should be encouraged to volun- 
tarily develop minimum safety regulations to sen'e as a guide for organized 
camps. Federal funds only lead to Federal control which is not needed or desired. 

The American Camping Association Standards Visitation Program should be 
used in lieu of State inspectiona Camp directors are already subjected to more 
inspections and evaluations than really i^uired. 

There is a danger that Government bureaucracy will smother all real camping 
experiences. Program areas should not be regulated in any way. 

We have some strong individuals, as you see here, sir. 

This bill might open a "Pandora's Box" of Government regulations wfth ap- 
plications going far beyond those now foreseen. 

The Federal Advisory Council could draft a model set of regulati<ms to satif*fy 
the intent of the bill— but without Federal subsidy. 

One point which was made by our minority then but which I now 
feel has moved into a strong majority belief is: 

Before any Federal legislation on camping is Introduced, a thorough nation- 
wide survey should be made to determine whether a real need for such legislation 
exists. 

I am personally delighted that Congressman Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
of New York has felt this and has introduced his Youth Camp Safety 
Survey Act— H.R. 17307— as of May I S, 1968. 1 know that as the camp- 
ing peop^le of America learn about this bill they will enthusiastically 
support it 

Mr. Daniels, your Youth Camp Safety Act— H.R. 17131— is identical 
to S. 1473 on which tlie members of this association have labored long 
and diligently. 

The members of the American Camping Association are happy to 
offer you and this bill the same quality of support and backing they 
have given Mr. Ribicoff. We are with you, sir. 

We also want to offer to you, Mr. Chairman, and to Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Dent, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Howard, 
and Mr. Holland who cosponsored H.R. 17131^ our sincere appreciation 
for your efforts on behalf of the camping children of America. 

Our thanks go to Mr. Gibbs and to Dr. Kirk for their constructive 
leadership and to Mr. Mitchell Kurman whose skillful persistence and 
determination have drawn attention to a greater need for excellence. 

And I must mention, too, the thousands of good camp leaders who, 
over almost six decades, have made summer in camp a healthier, safer, 
happier experience for millions of our children. 

Mr. Daniei^. Thank yen, Mr. Schmidt, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Schmidt inasmuch as the American Camping Association has 
had a wealth of experience in this area over the years, can you tell this 
committee j.nytliing about the growth of camps in this country in the 
past few years? 

Mr. Schmidt. I have some i*ecent figui-es, sir. The American Camp- 
ing Association is working with Indicna University, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, the Children's 
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a survey* 

Day before yesterday, I received information that the number of 
camps in this country is slightly smaller than we had estimated. It is 
in the area of 10,600. ^ ^ . 

However, instead of the 51/2 million children that we had estimated 
in the past were in camp, we now discover that there are in excess of 
mifiion. 

The number of camps has shrunk a little bit The number of children 
seems to have grown. Day camps is an area of special growth. 

Mr. Daniels. Can you let this committee have a copy of this report ? 

Mr. Schmidt. I cannot yet, sir. All I got was an information copy 
from the Battelle Corp. in Columbus. Ohio, to the committee of Indiana 
University, who will make it available la^er to the Children's Bureau 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity and your office. 

Mr. Daniels. What is your personal opinion with respect to the 
Federal Government setting up standards with grants to the States 
that desire to comply with those standards, or the idea of first con- 
ducting a survey and study prior to enacting legislation with regard to 
cainps? 

Mv. ScHBfiOT. We have discussed, as you see, in detail, the bill for 
the Youth Camp Safety Act itself. Our people have not had the op- 

K>rtunity yet to discuss— they have bien busy in camp all summer— 
r. Rosenthal's bill. 

My personal feeling is that they would strongly endorse the survey 
first, and then if it is indicated, they would back this legislation to 
the hilt. 

Mr. Daniels, I have come around to thinking that perhaps the 
Kosenthal approach is probably the best manner of approaching the 
problem. 

Mr. Dent, any questions? 

Mr. Dent. Mv. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for a very infor- 
mative presentation. 

I am sure that his group is sincere in trying to better the conditions, 
because I think they Know it is a growing and expanding industry. 

Icall it an industry, because that is exactly what it will be evaitually. 

But^Mr. Chairman, I think you mi^ht consider the idea of combining 
both tne Safety Aot^which is a specific act with a definite aim, setting 
up a set of rules and regulations pertaining to safety alone— with an 
advisory council designed to survey all the other necessary functions 
in a camp that requires supervision. I think you can ^t a wealth of 
knowledge on what you need for a Safety Act by contacting the organi- 
zation represented here, your State and Federal sources, and I think 
you could pass an act tnat would 'have some immediate minimum 
standards for a national pattern. Even if you go on the Federal camp- 
sites^ you would do something toward establishing the standards im- 
mediately, before you get to the study and survey — it will take at least 
2 years before you get any legislative action — and I think what you 
envision in your proposal is of immediate need. 

I would suggeist that you and the rest of the committee consider in 
executive session a dual purpose act. 

Would you think that that would be acceptable? 

Mr. Schmidt. I think it would, one to follow the other. This makes 
good sense. 
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Mr. Daniels If the gentleman will yield, I might say to the gentle- 
man that we will meet m executive session to discuss this issue amon^ 
thj members and decide which would be the proper approach. 

Mrs.Mmk? ^ ^ 

Mrs. Mink. I have one Question. 

I ani curious to know wh^ it is the minority view of the American 
"SE''T ^^^^ ^^'^ effective it has to have 

Mr. Schmidt. That is a little tough to answer, Mrs. Mink. 

I thmk prooably the answer lies along these lines, that you have 
A^u'If^ /^^^ individual to run a camp and to take 200, 300, 
400 ^hildren for a summer— you know, sometimes some of us have 
troubles with one or two or three. I can speak for myself there. 

^""^ strongly against this bill in some areas ini- 

tially, liiey are not now. You can see what our majority has said, lliev 
have supported it. ^ ^ j 

Some of our minority, many of whom have the same characteristics 
that probably Daniel Boone had, want to stand on their own feet 
and don t want anybody else bothering them. But from the more in- 
formed leaders, comes this minority feeling that there oucht to be 
teeth. ® 

Mrs. Mink. Do you mean to imply that a majority of your member- 
ship feels that standards ought to be set by the Federal Government, 
but that they need not be enforced ? 

Mr. Schmidt No; I don't believe that. I didn't mean to implv that. 

Mrs. Mink. Well, as I read your report, you say that only a minority 
believes that the bill is not effective because it fails to meet the re- 
quirements of compliance. 

By that, I interpret it to mean that only a minority of your organiza- 
tion believes that the bill ought to be stronger and ought to have pro- 
visions which would require compliance to whatever is determined to 
be minimuni standards. 

My question goes to what I believe is essential in legislation of this 
kind, and that is, as the chairman mentioned licensing or some mech- 
anians that will get all the camps to comply with whatever standards 
miffht be set m the future. 

It would seem to me that this would be, or should be, the position 
of the camping association. 

Mr. Schmidt. I am trapped there a little bit between what I per- 
sonally feel and what I am authorized to sa^. 

With me today is Dr. John Kirk, who is an expert in this field. He 
IS the first vice president of the American Camping Association, and if 
the committee would like, I am quite sure that he would be fflad to 
speak to this. 

Mr. Daniels. You may step forward and make a statement. 

STATEMEHT OF JOHN KIRK, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
CAHFINO ASSOCIATION 

jy^' answer your question, Mrs. Mink, in support of the 

Ribicotf bill, the original bill, the majority of ACA members felt 
that although it lacked the teeth, as you will, to require and enforce 
camps to comply, it had great educational merit. 
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For example, if a cainp did comply under the proposal as it was 
presented by Senator Ribicoff, the eamn would receive more or less 
a seal of approval, and such eauips could be published by the State, 
parents would have this piide in select inj^ camps. 

Some felt, and I would be one included in the minority, since for 
5 years I implemented the Michigan program, which is a licensing 

Srogram, that if Federal and State fundjs are to be used, it would be 
esirable to have some type of licensing, certification, registration, con- 
nected with the bill. 

For some reason, it was felt that this tyi^ of program was less 
desirable across the country^ that people resented the Government 
stepping in, and superiniposnig regulations of a mandatory nature. 

It was felt that legislation of this type would have an extremely 
difficult time in becoming a mility, and so the educational approach 
was suggested and was to be pursued. 

As I say, I for one, and I am not speaking for the association, but 
for John Kirk, would fa\or a licensing type of program, having been 
closely connected with it, and having examined legislation in all 50 
States. 

The States where camps seem to l>e ()i)eratiug at a higher level of 
efficiency are States that have strong programs, annual inspection, 
licensing permits, certification, and so foi*th. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. 

May I say, Mr. Chaiman, that I wholeheartedly concur with the 
personal views just expressed, and I w^ould hope that after this bill 
lia3 been enacted and a study has been conducted and we have an 
opportunity to i-eview it again, tliat this aspect of compliance be fur- 
ther looked into, because I believe that should be the heart of our 
future consideration. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you, gentlemen. We appreciate your coming 
here. 

(Tlie document referred to follows:) 

Position Paper on Youth Camp Safety Act — 1066, by American Camping 
A SSOCI ATIOX . I N e. , M artins ville. I n d. 

INTRODUCTION 

On August 26. 1066, Senator Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut introduced the 
Yoiitli Camp Safety Act of 1060 (S. 3773) in the United States Senate. The 
American Camping Association had ireen aware of this pending legislation, and 
at the request of Senator Ril>icoff*« Administrative Assistant, the ACA Executive 
Director had. on several occasions, been in contact with Senator RlbicotTs office. 

The purpose of this Act is to protect and safeguard the health and well-being 
of the youth of the nation attending caiiii)8 by providing minimum safety regula- 
tions to be implemented by states electing to participate in this program. The 
Federal Government will provide financial assistance and leadership for the 
states in order to accomplish tliis goal. 

At the present time there are 17 states which require vamps to be licensed and 
inspected annually. 26 states have regulatory programs intended to supervise 
the operation of various asi)ects of children's camps. 

After much discussion and s(>rious study, the ACA National Board of Direc- 
tors at their October meeting, voted to submit a position paper that would 
support the intent of the Youth Camp Safety Act, since it is educational in 
scope. In the same motion, the Xatioiial Board called for a Consultation to be 
held in order to provide the various elements of organised camping in the 
United States an opiwrtuiiity to react to the provisions of Senate Bill 3773. This 
consultation, chaired by Dr. .Tohn J. Kirk, Chairman of the ACA National 
Standards Committee, was lield November 19, 1966, in New York City. A list 
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of the participants is included as Appendix B. As a result of the consultation, 
a working paper was developed by Dr. Kirk and reviewed by Howard GIbbs, 
National President of ACA, Mrs. Hattie Smith, National Legislative Chairman, 
and Ernest F. Schmidt Executive Director of ACA. The working paper was 
then sent to the forty Sections of the American Camping Association request- 
ing that a special meeting be set up at which time the reaction and opinion of the 
general membership could be solicited. 

The working paper reflected, in essence, the opinion of the representatives in 
attendance at the consultation, and that consensus was that Senate Bill 3773. 
and the principles embodied therein, should be supported. Thirty of the forty 
Sections of the American Camping Association have reacted to the working 
paper and the majority also support the principles and purpose of Senate 
Bill 3773. Some concerns and suggestions have been made by the various 
Sections of the American Camping Association, and these suggestions and 
concerns will be reflected in the Section-by-Section discussion of the bill which 
follows. In order that the minority opinion may also be heard, certain selected 
comments from Section representatives will be included in Appendix A. 

The following Section-by-Section analysis of the bill represents the official 
opinion and position taken by the majority of the Sections reacting to the bill and 
the working paper which was developed as a result of the special consultation 
on November 19. 

Sec. 2. Statement of Purpose.— 'The majority of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association is in agreement with the purpose of the Act as stated. 
This bill would serve, primarily, as an educational tool, whereby the participating 
states would have trained camp evaluators visit the camps in the state and deter- 
mine whether or not the camps were meeting the established minimum criteria. 
Those camps that were satisfactorily complying with the minimum federal safety 
regulations would receive a statement of compliance. ACA does not reeommend 
using the term "Seal of Approval,'' "Aecreditation,*' or ''Certifieatim,** /or eamps 
meeting the minimum eriteria. Camps that failed to meet the minimum federal 
regulations would be deprived of the privileges of indicating compliance, but 
would not be closed or placed on any provisional status as a result of the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Sec 3. De/?n/«on*.— In the definition of a Youth Camp, the membership 
expressed concern over the use of the term "instructional" rather than **educa- 
tional,*' and it is recommended that Line 8, Page 2, be amended to read "/or 
edueational and recreational purposest* rattier than ''recreational or instruc- 
tional," as it now appears. It was also suggested that consideration be given to 
including the evaluation of travel camps, in addition to resident and day camps. 
Since the majority of travel cami)s move across state lines, they are frequently 
excluded from any state regulatory programs which are now in existence. In 
order to provide the general public with an awareness concerning minimum 
standards for travel campe, and in order to more adequately protect children 
attending these camps, it is recommended that the bill include a provision to 
evaluate such camps. 

It wag also recognized that some national organizations conduct rather exten- 
sive programs through travel camps and such organizations should be given 
consideration as a certifying agency and that under the provision of the state 
programs being developed would be i)ermitted to certify their own travel camps. 
This provision would only apply when the standards of the organization in 
question were at least equal to, or above, the minimum safety regulations that 
v:on\d be developed by the Advisory Council and approved by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. This suggestion is made, since it might pro\-e 
adE>ini8tratively impossible for stat-e evaluators to visit and evaluate the many 
travel camps operated by some national organizations. 

In order to standardize the language as applied to organized camping, it is 
further recommended that a glossary of camp terminology be developed in order 
that there be uniform understanding and interpretation of the various terms 
now applied to a summer camp operation. Such a glossary of terms would be of 
considerable assistance to those organizations which operate camps in several 
states. • 

Sec. 4. Grants to States for Youth Camp Safety Standards.— The general 
reaction to this section of the bill is that the financial provisions appear adequate 
for the implementation of the program in the fifty states. With the federal govern- 
ment providing fifty percent of the cost to implement the program, this should be 
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suflcient to encourage states to initiate a program intended to safeguard the 
health and welfare of children while particiimting in a summer camp experience. 

Sec, 6. »Sfafc Plans, — The provision that a state agency l>e designated or 
created to supervise the program caused some concern. It seems tliat within the 
existing framework of the state health deiwrtment, the state welfare deimrtment, 
or the state department of education, this program could be initiated, and it 
would be uimecessary to establish or create a new state agency A provision 
should be added to this section that would require the particiiKiting states to hire 
a person to sen'e as supervisor for the new program. It is strongly recommended 
that the National Office of the American Camping Association be designated as 
the cooperating agency with whicli the states work in developing the job specifica- 
tions for such an individual. This recommendation is made since ACA is the only 
national organization which includes in its membership representative from all 
segments of the organized camping profession, such as agency, private, church, 
government, and family. The strength and success of the programs could depend 
to a great extent on the qualifications of the supervisor of the program, such an 
individual should be trained in outdoor education, camping, and outdoor 
recreation. 

Although implied, it is not specifically stated that the participating states 
would be required to annually visit and evaluate the camps in order for a said 
camp to qualify. Such wording should be included in the provisions of the bill. 

This section of the bill also suggests that the participating stales encourage Uie 
camps to advertise compliance \ .ch the federal minimum safety regulations. In 
any such advertising, the camps should be required to use the term **complianc» 
with minimum regulations" rather than "certified" or "accredited" in order to 
avoid any confusion with the American Camping Association accreditation pro- 
gram, which stresses optimum camp operation rather than compliance with mini* 
mum safety* regulations. Tlie American Camping Association must educate the 
genera] public regarding the difference between compliance with minimum 
federal regulations and meeting the Ameri(*an Camping Association's standards, 
which are pointing towards the optimum of camp operation. A camp which 
satisfactorily complies with the federal minimum safety regulations means only 
that a child is less likely to be kille<l or injured in said camp. The federal mini* 
mum safety reflations in no way could be used as a mea.surement of the quality 
of the camping experience provided. This should be clearly stated in any litera- 
ture or pronouncements made by the state or federal government 

Under Section 6 describing State Plans, there should also be a provision that 
camp directors be granted the right to an "Executive Hearing," in those cases 
where they feel the state has been unfair in the appraisal of their camps. In the 
bill, there is the implied provision that camp operator? be entitled to a judicial 
hearing, and this provision would remain even with the addition of nn Executive 
Hearing. The advantage of an Executive Hearing is that it would not be neces- 
sary for the camp director to hire counsel and such a hearing could 1>» 
scheduled more quickly than a judiHal review which would have to follow the 
various steps which are common in any such court action. 

Sec. 7. ^Determination of Federal fihare. — The provisions under this Section of 
the bill seem adequate and would not adversely affect the administration or 
implementation of the bill in any way. The $no,000 maximum appears to l)e 
quite generous, and it appears doubtful that any state would require this amount 
on a fifty percent matching basis. 

Sec. 8. Operation of State Plans, — ^Tlie provisions under this Section provide 
for the states to appeal the decision of the federal government to disapprove or 
terminate participation in the program. It appears that this Section adequately 
protects the right of the state to accept or reject the prrjvisions of the bill, and it 
also provides adei|uately for appeal, if and when said state is dissatisfied with 
the ruling of the Secretary of the Department of Health, EJducation, and 
Welfare. 

Sec. 9. AffriHory Council on Youth Camp Safct}/, — Considerable concern has 
been expressed by the general membership regarding the make-up and number of 
the National Advisory Council. The feeling has l>een expressed that this Council 
.should be compo.«ted of camping professionals. It was further recommended that 
the make-up of the Council be prpdetermlncd by designating the organization that 
should be represented. Since the American Camping Assoc^iation stands ns the 
only professional organization in the United States representing all {segments of 
the organized camping movement, it is felt that one-third of the membership of 
the Advisory Council consists of American Camping Association representatives. 
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The following groups and individuals are suggested for membership on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council ; Tlie Executive Director, American Camping Association ; 
Chairman, American Camping Association, National Standards Committee; 
Chairman, American Camping Association National Legislation Committee; Vice- 
President for Private Camps, American Camping Association ; Director of Camp- 
ing Services and Conservation, or designated representative. Boy Scouts of Amer-' 
ica; Director of Camping, or designated representative. Girl Scouts of the 
United States; Director of Camping, or designated representative. Camp Fire 
Girls, Ina; designated representative from the National Council of Churches; 
designated representative from the National 4-H Programs ; designated repre- 
sentative from the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults; desig- 
nated representative from t'ie Boys* Clubs of America ; designated representative 
from the ^rational Catholic Camping Association; designated representative from 
the Young Men's Christian Association; designated representative from the 
Young Women's Christian Association; Camping Consultant from the Jewish 
Welfare Council; designated representative from the Christian C&mps and 
Conferences Association, Int. By selecting the twelve or more representatives 
from organizations of this type, it would insure tliat tiie voice of organized camp- 
in; was represented to the fullest and that any safety standards developed by 
thU i,TOup would truly represent the current and best thinking of organizations 
concerned with organized camping. This Advisory Council should also be em- 
powered to call upon the sendees of such organizations as the National Safety 
Council, the American Medical Association, tlie American Academy of Pediatrics, 
and other specialized professional organizations which might have information 
and suggestions for the development of adequate safety regulations. 

It was further suggested that the provisions of the bill specifically state that 
each participating state be required to establish a State Advisory Council mad*^ 
up of similar membership as that represented on the National Council. This 
would insure a local voice in the implementation of the federal minimum safety 
regulations and also provide an opportunity for closer supervision on the 
implementation and enforcement of the state program. 

Sec. 11 Attf^oriaraMiw.— The financial provisions under Authorization in the 
bill seem appropriate in order to pursue and cany out the intent and purpose 
of the Act. 

OCNEBAL STATEMENT 

The provisions of the Youth Camp Safety Act appear to strengthen organized 
camping and, if enacted, would actually contribute significantly to a safer 
milieu in all participating campa • 

At the present time, there ere over a million children attending camps that 
do not afiUiate with any national y)rganization and do not necessarily adhere 
to any established set of operating standards. Under the provisions of the 
Youth Camp Safety Act a minimum set of safety regulations would be developed 
and through an appropriate state agency, camps in participating states would 
be able to have the educational benefit of being alerted t*> the need for following 
these minimum regulations in order to adequately safeguard the health and 
welfare of the children they serve. This would also provide a means whereby 
parents could, at least, be aware of the minimum safety provisions necessary 
in order to adequately safeguard the child during the camping experience. 
ft must be stressed that the provisions of this hill and appUcati n of this hill 
hi State prograus in no way guarantees a gualitp camping expt/juce, nor does 
it guarantee that all camps in a participating state would he operating at a 
h'td of competence which woulfi a^equatelff safeguard the health, welfare, and 
safety of children. It does, however, require that states that participate will 
annually evaluate f^amps within their boundaries and measure the operation 
of these camps against an established criteria which w^uld be the federal 
minimum safety regulations. The program would also provide an educational 
tool for those camp operators who do not, at the present time, have the benefit 
of guidance and supervision from a professional camping organization. 

It must also be pointed out that some states already have very adequate 
regulatory programs, and this bill should in no way adversely affect the 
continuation and expansion of such existing programs. If a state with a 
legulatory program already has in effect regulations which are above the 
f(deral minimum safety regulations, then the state in question should not he 
required to lower or modify its regulations in any way in order to qualify for 
participation in the federal program, nor should such a state be denied the 
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benefit of federal financial aid to assist in financing thdr existing programs. 
The advantage of having one uniform set of minimmn safety regulations 
rather than 50 or more possibly confiicting operating codes is self-evident 

In sununary, the majority of the membership of the American Camping 
A^odatton conclude that the enactment of a Youth Camp Safety Act by the 
federal government would contribute significantly to providing a safer milieu 
among all camps operating in the fifty states and, on that basis, the majority 
of the general membership in the American Camping Association and the 
National Board of Directors support and endorse the efforts of Senator Ribicoff 
to bring such a WU into reality in this session of the Congress. 

Approved by ACA Executive Committee, January 30, 1967. 

Afpsndix A 

Concerns and FfcABS Expressed bi Some Members of the American 
Camping Association 

The following comiscnU vv«»re gleaned from the Section Reports, and although 
they do not refiect the majority opinion of the general membership of the 
American Camping Association, they are being included in order that a more 
complete view of the opinions of the total membership might be refiected in this 
Position Paper. 

1. The National Advisory Council should be expanded in order to provide 
for broader representation. Fifteen or eighteen menU)erT8 would provide a more 
representative voice for all segments of the camping profession. 

2. The bill, as written, lacks **teeth.» and unless a provision is added which 
would force camps to adhere to the minimum safety regulations, the bill has 
no real value. Unleaa a camp which f&iis to meet the relations can be forced 
to comply, the bill fails to accomplish its purpose. 

3. Federal funds are not necessary, and the states should be encouraged 
to voluntarily develop minimum safety regulations to serve as a guide for 
organized campa Federal funds only lead to federal control which is not 
needed or desired. 

4. The American Camping Association Standards Visitation Program should 
be used in lieu of state inspections. Camp directors are already subjected to 
more inspectloiw and evaluations than really require^. 

5. There is a danger that government bureaucracy wil? smother all real 
camping experiences. Program areas should not be regulated in any way. This 
bill mUrht open a "Pandora's Box'' of government regulations with applicattons 
going far beyond those now fbreseen. 

6. There is no guarantee that state evaluators will have any professional 
training in measuring the effectiveness of a camp operation. This could be a 
"pork barrel," whereby states could award jobs based on political patronage 
rather than profesBiCHial competence. 

7. Several states now have adequate programs and a federal program is not 
needed. 

8. The passage of such a bill will adversely affect the Standards Program 
of the America!:: Camping Association. 

9. The federal government has no business in organized camping, and the 
implementation of regulations should be left to private agencies. 

10. There was a strong feeling that ADA might well be legislating itself out 
of businesa 

11. A federal program will adversely affect present ACA relationships with 
state agencies. 

12. Before any federal legislation on camping is introduced, a thorough nation- 
wide survey should be made to determine whether a real need for such legislation 
exists* 

la The Federal Advisory Council could draft a model set of regulations 
to satisfy the intent of the bill— but without federal subsidy. 
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Appendix B 

Consultation on Youth Camp Safety Act of 1966, S.3773 
SaturdaVf November 19, 196S 
Organization repretcnU i Repretentativu 

American Camping Association Howard G. Gibbs, national president; 

Bmest F. Schmidt, executive direc- 
tor; John J. KirlCf chairman, Na- 
tional Standards Committee; Battle 
Smith, chairman. National Legisla* 
tion Committee. 

Association of Private Camps Edwin Shapiro, New York. 

Boys* Clubs of America David F. Wynn, New York City. 

Boy Scouts of America Russ Turner, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Camp Fire Girls Ruth Ann Sandsted, New York City. 

Chicago Association of Private Camps.. John Jordan, Chicago, 111. 

Christian Camps and Conference Associ- 
ation International Jack Franck, Washington, D.C 

Community Camps. Thelma Stinson, Columbus, Ohio. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A Madeline Murphy, New York City. 

National 4-H Programs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Marilyn Meyer, Nassau County, N.Y. 

National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults Lois J. Hardt, Chicago, HI. 

NatiiMial Council of Churches of Christ.. C. iVederick Messinger, Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Ner. York Section, American Camping 
Association Helen Haskell. 

Salvation Armv, The Herman Prescott, New York City ; 

Boibert Bearchell, New York City. 

Young Men's Christian Association Howard Dunting, New England area. 

Young Women's Christian Association.. Elizabeth Boyd, New York City. 

Senator Abraham Rtbicors office Wayne Granquist, administrative as- 
sistant to Senator Ribiootf. 
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Appendix C-1 

STATE REGULATIONS FOR ALABAMA-MISSOURI 



No ap- Oirtct Enablini 
Statt plicabit lt|i$lation legislation 
lagislation 



License Permit 



Retit- 

tration 



Annual 
inspection 
required 



Fee 



Enforcing 
agency 



Alabama X -....> : H. 

Alaska X . ....... X ..............»> > .... HW. 

Arizona X X ...........»................:. $25 H. 

10 

Affcansas^ X ....>.....- ....^..-.^...x-. . ..... H 

California............:...... X .....> X ..........:.......>.. HI. 

Colorado...................... X X .». X B. 

Connecticut ;. X X HI. 

Delaware............................ X .......... X X .......... H. 

Florida X .......... X .> X H. 

Georgia X ............ .... .> .> 

idaho.viirM!"! X i";;::v^;:r!!^!>>>"i^ 

llliM>ls X HI. 

Indiana X ......... ....... - - . .. . - - -.- . -> - --- - . . - .- - - 

Iowa X ...x^....:..x<....>^^ ....:^>..^...... 

Kansas X X HI. 

Kentucky.... X X ............ H. 

Louisiana .-.X --.....>.. ,...:.-.>. - 

Maine X .......... X .: X 10 H. 

Maryland X .> -:..>.. ..... . . 

Massachusetts XXX ..................... X ^ H. 

Michigan...... X X X .......... W. 

Minnesota.. X X .......... X .......... H. 

Mississippi X ,- 

MiSSOUrf. X - .>....».....:,......... 



NOTES 

fCODE: H. Health Department; W. Welfare Department; HW. Health and welfare; and B. Board of Standardsef Child CareJ 

1— tocal department enforced rtgvlattons. 

2— HMid annually for 1 or mora camps. 

3— for those camps joining a voluntary program. 

4— day camps serving children under / years of age. 
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Appendix C-2 

STATE REGULATIONS FOR MONTANA-WYOMING 



No ap* Oirect Entbllnc * Rflgt^ Annual Enforcini 

State piicable legislation legislation License Permit tration inspection Fee aiencv 
legislation required * ' 



Montana , . , x 



H 



Sj: K'!!;::-*- :~ " . " " =^"-^^^ 26- h 

New Mexico....... X ..I....... ^^y —^---^—;"—- "-^'^-^-- 

NewYork............. .V..:..... X X " ... ^""V "^'"":'^'^:""^^' m 

North Carolina _ . . . ... ... X ... X " X " " " " " ' " " m 

NortliOakoto X " 

oiiio X x ""'"V""x 

Oklalioma......>. X ' - ^ - 

Oregon X - . . 

Pennsylvania............... X X ................. .'x""""""x" io' H 

Rhode i$iand....:...;;.:........._... X X . 10 H 

SouthCarolina X . . X — ••--•j^— — - »« " 

South Oakoti X .................... . . X3 H 

Tennessee....... X : . ... ' ' 

Texas X ...... - - 

Utoh X :. ... .... . ""'V .........-.->. 

Vfrnwnt .:.....».>...^,.,^..... X ; X .:.:::"::::;:::::::;"x 5 h 

Jgrginia..... X .„....>... X X .......... H 

Washington X ..... X HI 

Wfstvl^ginia........:........ X x "x :::::::::: h 

Wisconsin..., X X4 X4 ........... H 

Wyoming.....:..-.,......,..,.,,.-,.., x .......... X .......... X 



W4 

H 



NOTES 

fCOOF : H. Health Department; W. Welfare Department; HW. Health and Welfare; and 8. Board of Standards of Child Care.1 

1— Local department enforced regulations. * 

2— Paid annually for 1 or more camps. 

3— For those camps joining a voluntary program. 

4— Day camps serving children under 7 years of age. 

Our next witness is Mr. .Russell A. Turner, director of Camping and 
Conservation Service, Boy Scouts of Amerio^'. 

statement of rusm.l a* tubres, directoe, campina aho 
c0n8eevati0n seevice, boy scouts of america, bew 
brijbswicb:,n.j* 

Mr, Turner. Mr* Chairman, and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate being here* 
Mr, Daniels. You are from the Garden State, New Jersey. 
Mr. Turner. Yes. 

I will read this statement and I will have in some spots additional 
comments, 
Mr. Daniei,s. You may proceed, 

Mr. Turner. The Boy Scouts of America has carefully studied both 
of the bills related to youth camp safety and known as : 

L H,R. 17131 : Introduced in the House of Representatives May 8, 
1968, by Mr. Daniels, known as Youth Camp Safety Act, 

2. H.R. 17307: Introduced in the House of Representatives May lu, 
1968, by Mr. Rosenthal, and known as Youth Camp Safety Survey 
Aot, 

We are concerued for the safety, health, and welfare of youth and 
as e^ridence of this present the following introductory statement : 
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SCOPE OP CAMPIXO IK THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

The Boy Scouts of America is chartered by Congress and reports 
to this body each year. We have an obligation to provide a specific 
pro-am with established purposes and methods to every bov of the 
Nation. *^ 

In this, I think we are possiblv unique, and this is one of the rea- 
sons why we felt that our good friends of the ACA should not speak 
entirely for us, and that we had an obligation in this case under the 
charter to make our feelings known here. 

Camping and outdoor activity is scouting's "hallmark." It is the 
heart of our program and the reason why boys join. It differs from 
camping by other groups. 

Troops and patrols camp together under chartered and provisional 
adult leaders and with boy leadership clearly identified. Camping and 
hiking IS required for advancement. 

The program is year-round with short- and long-term experiences, 
hikes and campwajrs BSA with over 2,000 group campsites, identified 
across America, which are used by traveling groups. 

Adequate standards to safeguard its members in outdoor activities 
were established early in scouting's history. These are defined in : 

(1 ) "Policies and Standards" and "Guide to Good Camping." 

(2) Analysis and rating— par 100 with precamp inspection. 
These are supplied in a kit. Mr. Krivit already has a copy. 

In our fixed camps, we have standards established for the campsite 
Its use and operating program practice, personnel, training, health, 
safety, and sanitation. These are supported in a bundle of literature 
that I won't impose on you. It would be a foot high. Tliese are the es- 
sential parts. 

Mr. Daniels. They will be filed with the subcommittee. 

Mr. Turner. Training plays an important part in establishing pro- 
gram effectiveness. Troop leaders are trained. Kegicwial conferences 
and seminars are conducted to train council camping committees. 

National camping schools are conducted for camp staff members 
with four m the winter, 14 in the spring and a total participation an- 
nually of 1,700 to 2,000 in the following special areas: 

Management: Program— scoutcnift, campcraft, field sports. 

Aquatics: Swimming, life saving, boating, canoeing, safe swim 
defense. 

The Boy Scouts of America is chartered in 507 councils. These peo- 
ple are charged with responsibilities for maintaining standards in the 
pr^ram. 

We have trained this spring 36 men who are leaders of camping in 
the State of Hawaii. I am sorry Mi-s. Mink left. 

Mr. Daniels. Mrs. Mink had to leave because of the importance of 
an appointment she had at 11:30, but she has a copy of your state- 
ment, and she will be furnished with a cojpy of your testimony. 

Mr. Dent. She has also marked a question for me to ask you. 

Mr. Turner. Fine. 

In these training sessions, which are a week long, we cover all phases 
of camp management. These are conducted by nationally trained kev 
staff people assigned for that specific job. 

Working with me is a. staff of seven trained camping people who 
give year-round guidance. We have a corps of eight trained camp 
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engineers who serve local councils by providing the know-how that is 
needed. 

We have an additional staff of three men in our health and safety 
service who are health and safety experts, both on land and in the 
water. 

In our 12 regions of the country, we have an employed staff of 100 
men who are \yorking with these 507 local councils, and these men, 
without invitation from local councils, inspect our 640 camps annually, 
using the standards which are submitted in evidence here. 

Our camps hajidle 750,000 boys in long-term camping a year. We 
are dealing with about a million and a quarter boys on a short vacation 
basis. 

Local councils are staffed with 3,800 professionally trained men. 
These are supported by volunteers and heaJth and safety committees 
which total 10,000 men nationally, and in our local council camping 
committees, we have a roster of about 16,400 volunteer people who 
become to a greater or lesser degree competent in this field of 
administering our program. 

We administer a tour permit system for traveling, and this is out- 
lined m a pamphlet I have here, and the entire procedure for traveling 
canms m a booklet entitled •^Tours and Expeditions," which is our 
guideline for safe travel camps. 

About a half a million boys and leaders are on the road. You men- 
tioned, Mr. Dent, that this is bijj business. With just the Bov Scouts on 
the road, we know from permits we issue that there are about a half 
nullion hovs and leaders traveling and making use of all types of both 
public and private facilities and our own camps as they tour America. 

The Boy Scouts of America believe in adequate standards to safe- 
guard children in camping and we provide for this in our annual 
pr^ram. 

This is a year-round task in which over 125 trained and experienced 
national staff members give guidance to local people. 

The Boy Scouts of America works cooperatively with many national 
and local agencies and organizations, including the American Camping 
Association. 

However, as I said before, because of our chartered responsibility, 
we feel we ought to make the following comments on these two bills: 

With reference to H.R. 17307, the Survey Act, the Boy Scouts of 
America believes that the intent of this bill should be carried out 
before action is taken on H.R. 17131. 

It seems to us that the current facts secured should be known and 
appraised in order to make the right decisions regarding the disposi- 
tion of the Youth Camp Safety Act. 

We recommend that another section l)e added to H.R, 17307 which 
^vlll authorize the Secretary to establish an advisory council, as in sec- 
tion 9 of H.R. 17131. 

For the purpose of the survey authorized in this bill, we suggest 
that the following be deleted from section 9, page 9, lines 8 and 9, and 
that phrase is "Particularly the promulgation of youth camp safety 
standards," which at that point isn't relevant, we would think 

Now, with reference to H.R. 17131: The Boy Scouts of America 
endorses without question the intent and purpose of this bill. 
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We support the proposal that States define and administer camping 
regulations and stajidards with the assistance and leadership provided 
by Federal help. 

We resist the use of Federal funds to implement this program. 

In section 3, we make these comnients : We recommend that the length 
of time be defined as "5 consecutive days or more." 

We agroe to the need for minimum safety standards for travel 
troops, but suggest a provision for qualified agencies to certify their 
own travel camps. 

We have worlced out in the State of Michigan a working relation- 
ship with the State and its admini.stratiou with reference to camping, 
witli an opportunity for local councils to quilify to certify their own 
travel ana mdependent camps. 

We believe that this statement in section 3, item C, we believe that 
this sta;tement is too definitive. 

In its present form, the Secretary of Health, Education^ and Wel- 
fare would be required b^ law to establish standards in the listed areas. 

We recommend that this section be worded as follows : 

The tern "Safety Standards" means criteria related to the safe operation of 
youth cami>s so as to protect the safety, health and well-being of youth while 
living in camp and participating in its program. 

The wording permits the Secretary to call on the experts of the 
Advisory Council on Youth Camp Safety (section 9) to establish es- 
sential minimum standards with flexibility essential to meet the needs 
of all types of camps. 

We be! lieve that section 3 on definitions should include a glossary 
of camping terminology and that the special terms related to the Boy 
Scouts of America be included, primarily because we have a jargon 
that is a little different. Our exposure to* the State people who come 
in and look the camp over — confuses them. This glossary of terms 
would help them to understand. 

In grants to States, we resist the application of Federal subsidy, pre- 
ferring to have Federal standards voluntarily accepted by States be- 
cause of the States' wholehearted concern for the welfare of youth. 

(a) The Boy Scouts of America offers its services and the experi- 
ence of 58 years in cam|)ing to assist, with others, including the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, in the preparation of essential standards. 

Section 6, State plans, we make these observations : 

(a) Camping is not a welfare program and therefore should not be 
handled by a welfare agency. 

It is essential that administrators of standards be carefully selected, 
experienced, and trained for this special assignment. 

This is in support of the statement that ACA has made. 

(1) We do not believe that this procedure should include licensing 
of camps, and in this we refer to licensing by paying a fee, and maybe 
this is a little phraseology that ought to he made clear here. 

If licensing without a fee is made part of the program, that is all 
right, but in some States we are paying fees— every time a Bot Scout 
troop goes out on a long-term camp it costs $10 in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dent. I didn't even know that. 

Mr. TtJRNER. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Dent. We will have to do something alwut that. 
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Mr. Turner. It is important that we do not confuse in the eyes of 
the public the State minimum standards with those established by the 
agencies like the Boy Scouts of America serving youth and the Ameri- 
can Camping Association whose standards are often higher than 
mmimum. 

There ought to be some way to differentiate between this kind of 
recognition. 

W(d subscribe to this clause, and that is item 4 under section 5, and 
offer the assistance of the Boy Scouts of America to provide a com- 
petent person to work with the advisory committee in each State. 

On the Advisory Council on Youth Camp Safety, we make this 
comment : We recommend and will be ^lad to offer our assistance. 

Just in closing^ Federal legislation if enacted should provide for a 
maximum of flexibility. It should rely heavily on the ability, under- 
standing and judgment of the Advisory Council to establish minimum 
regulations that will permit flexibility in the program and at the 
same time carry out the intent of the bill to assure a safe, wholesome 
camping experience for youth. 

I would say, to sum this up, that we support the intent of the bill, 
and have no other position we could take, because we have inflicted 
it on ourselves. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr. Turner, thank you very much for a very fine 
statement. We want to compliment the Boy Scouts of America for the 
excellent work that they are doing on behalf of our young boys in 
providing outstanding outdoor recreations and facilities as camps, not 
only for pleasure, but also to improve bodies and minds of our youths. 

Your or^nization does an outstanding job in this area. I am fully 
familiar with the work that is done, and have given my assistance on 
many, many occasions. 

Mr. Turner* Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Daniels. Mr. Dent, any questions? 

Mr. Dknt. I give more assistance than you do. I have seven grand- 
children and pay for them. 
Do the Girl Scouts belong to your outfit? 
Mr. TuRXER. They are separate. We work with them, of course. 
Mr. Dekt. They concur in your position ? 

Mr Turner. I don't speak for them, but I am inclined to believe they 
are in complete harmony with what ACA has reported and would not 
differ seriously with anything we have said here that might in some 
small respect differ from ACA's position. 

Mr. Dent. The question of licensing isn't whether licensing is de- 
sirable or not, but whether there would be an abuse of it by charging 
fees that would make it a hardship, especially when youth camps, 
and Boy Scout camps, too, are intended to be operated on a noni)rofit 
basis. Therefore, I would think in the discussions of the committee, 
much consideration will be given to the future of licensing, more or 
less ar a policing operation rather than as a function to create revenue 
of any kind toward the operation of the camps or the inspection of 
the camps or the nmning of a department. 

I think this is something tlmt ought to come out of the general taxa- 
tion of a State and its general funds, rather than try to make it a 
self-sustaining bureau within the State or community, if it gets down 
to the local communities. 
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I am sure that the chairman will keep in mind our position on 
licensing, and I hope I am reading it right, based entirely on the 
position of whether or not it is licensing for the purpose of policing 
the operation rather than of a revenue or cost operatim to try to meet 
or defray the expenses of the State. 

I am pretty sure that we will come to a reasonable conclusion on it. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, you talked with Mr. Schmidt a little 
bit about the expansion of camping, and I can give you a little bit of 
an idea what we are facing. 

We have just launched a program that intends to make a more 
serious penetration into all segments of our communities, under- 
privile^d and so on, and we are predicting right now that by 1976 we 
are going to have to be able to build 300 additimal 200-boy camps, 
and add a thousand what we call "troop campsites" on our present 
properties. 

Additional .creageof land will be needed to do this. 

We now own in the Boy Scouts of America half a million acres. 
They are represented by some 1,002 or 1,003 Scout camps, so with us, 
this is pretty his business^ and a serious business, and we have a staff 
that is dedicated, and this is one of the reasons why I am here. 

Mr. Daniels. You operate these camps in all the States of the 
Union ? 

Mr. Turner. That is right, sir ; and transatlantic, in Japan, the 
Far East, wherever there are Boy Scouts of America, we have camps. 

Mr. Daniels. Do^ou have a question for Mrs. Mink? 

Mr. Dent. That us the question Mrs. Mink was interested in having 
me propound to you, the question of why the opposition to licensing, 
but 1 am satisfied that she will be satisfied with your position. 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you very much. 

That concludes today's hearings. We will meet at the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:36 a.m. the select subcommittee adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 



(The following material was submitted for the record :) 

TE8TIK0NT OP HoN. JoSHUA ElLBCBO, A RePBESENTAlIVB IN CONOBCSS FBOU THE 

State or Pennsylvania 

Mr. Ghainnan, thank you for the oj^rtunity to testify on H.R. 12063, which I 
spcmsared. 

The aims of this measure are simple, as stateii in its preamble, "To provide 
Federal leadership and grants to states for developing and implementing state 
programs for youth camp safety standards.'' 

The "Youth Camp Safety Act" is designed as a protective measure— to protect 
our most precious possession and resource— our youth. 

This proposal should not be considered an indictment of present and existing 
camps ; it is not intended as such. This intention is to provide minimum safety 
standards to protect the young pe<^le; to give peace of mind to parents, the 
knowledge that their Federal Government and their state governments are 
concerned. 

Basically, it authorises the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
draw up a set of minimom safety standards. Farther, it authorizes the SiH^re- 
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tary to give to the states with plans 50 percent of the cost of developing such 
safety programs. 

. ^iiJS?^' ITstates had laws requiring camps to be licenced and provluing annual 
inspection ; 27 states had regulatory programs concerned with children's summer 
camps. 

The passap ofH.R. 12063, I feel, would encourage other states to take con- 
structive action, aiils would be a boom to camping and another manifestation of 
the Congress exercising its responsibilities. 



Statement op Hon. Joseph G. Minish, a Representative in Oonobess From the 

State of New Jerset 

members of the subcommittee. I am grateful for this oppor- 
tm^ty to present my views to you in support of H.R. 17087. my bill to provide 
Federal leader^ip and grants to the States for developing and implementing 
State programs for youth camp safety ;^tandards. 

This legislation provides for the establiahment of f^eral standards for youth 
^mp safety to be formulated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare after consultation with representatives of the Statee. private persons, and 
or^nizaations concerned with youth camping and camp safety. The development 
or state programs would be encouraged to insure compliance with federal stand- 
ards. Camps meeting the standards would be aicouraged to publicize that fact 
in order that parents and others seeking camps for their children might be 
assured objective and minimum standards of health and safety are In force at 
the oamp of their choice. ' 

Today approximately 6 millioii youngsters attend camps throughout the 
united States each year. While I am conTtlnced that the majority of these 
camps <^rate imder the highest standards for the welfare and safety of their 
charges, there have been numerous reports and complaints of less than adequate 
facilities, unqualified personnel, lack of safety regulations, etc. Moreover, there 
exists no reasonable and uniform criteria ty which a parent can evaluate a 
particular camp. More than one third of the States provide no regulations what- 
soever concerning safety standards, qoallfloations of counselors, or sanltaiy 
codes. Unfortunately my own State of New Jersey ftalls Into this category. 
Other states do regulate various aspects of camp activity, but these regulations 
differ considerably In scope and In admli^stratlon. 

Mr. Chairman, the Touth Camp Safety Act you are considering Is simple and 
straight forward, it provides for no addition to the Federal bureaucracy and 
does not authorize an undue amount of money. Rather. It Is a reasonable attempt 
to estabhsb equitably safety sUndards for youth camPS* Simply put. It would 
mean that a par: nt seeking a camp for his ctAld would have a clear, readily 
av^lable test Does the camp In question meet Federal Safety standards, or 
does It not? Surely this Is the least we can do to assure a safe and healthy 
camping environment for our children. 1 respectfully urge your favorable 
consideration of H.R. ^ :9S7 the Youth Camp Safety Act 



U.S. Senatk. 
Washinffton, July 2S, 1968. 

AojL DouiNicK V. Daniels. 

Chaimuin, Select Committee (m Education, 

Bouse of Representatives, Washington, D,C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : It is my understanding that the Select Committee on 
Education will be considering the Touth Oamp Safety bill banning July 25th. 

I would like to state my wholehearted support for this legislation. Too often 
and for too long our children have risked the perils of bodily harm because of 
Inadequate laws regulating the safety features of camps. 

To me. It seems a simple thing to insist that camps have qualified and ex- 
perienced people participating in their programs and that uniform and practical 
safety measures be the normal operating procedure. 

J hope your Subcommittee sees fit to report this legislation as soon as possible 
for I believe the need for It is ^o great. 

With kind regards. 
Sincerely yours, 

Thomas J. Dodd. 
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Statement of Hon. Theodobe R. Kupfebman, a Repbesentative in Conobess 
From the State of New Yobk 

Mr. Chainnan and gentlemen, I am appearing in suppoit of my biU, H.R. 
10628, Introduced on June 7, 1967, entitled the '^Youth Gamp Safety Act** This 
bill is similar to Senate bill 1473, introduced by Senator Ribicoff of Connecticut 

The purpose of my bill, which is also similar to H.R. 17131 introduced <hi 
May 8, 19i38 by Messrs. Daniels, PerKins, Thompson of New Jersey, Dent, 
Hawkins, Scheuer, Howard, and Holland, is to establish a Joint Federal-State 
program to insure the safety and welfare of children attending camps during 
the sununer. 

The proposed "Youth Camp Safety Act** could provide the parents of some 
6 million campers with assurance that the camp they select for their children 
meets minimum Federal standards of health and safety. 

It has been estimated that almost half of the Nation*s approximately 15,000 
day, resident and travel camps have no camp safety regulatory programs— either 
State or private — or do not enforce them. According to the American Camping 
Association, a major leader in promoting camp safety, only 26 States have 
some kind of safety programs and many of these meet only basic safety standards. 

By and large, if such a situation is not frightening to the parents who choose 
the camps it could easily be for their children who attend such camps that do 
not adhere to even minimum standards of safety. 

Safety Council statistics, although necessary for a basic awareness of camp 
acQldents that affect the child physically, do not reflect the emotional damage 
that a child can suffer as the result of any number o| conditions, such as in- 
sufficiently trained or immature personnel, brought about by inadequately super- 
vised or implemented safety regulation programs. 

One reason for Federal intervention is that children are often sent to camps 
in other States where parents have no way of knowing whether local laws 
give sufficient protection. 

I want to commend the leadership in camp safety made by indep^dent camp 
associations and organizations such as the American Camping Association, the 
Christian Camp Association, the Association of Jewish Sponsored Camps, Inc., 
the American Association of Private Camps, the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Red Cross and the National Safety Council. My proposed legislation Is not 
directed at such groups that have provided exceptional leadership and high 
standards, but against unaffiliated and non*accredlted camps that violate even 
the minimum standards of health and safety. 

According to Dr. John Kirk, chairman of the American Camping Associa- 
tion's National Standards Committee, such legislatlcm Is long overdue* It is 
a first step and a very Important one and will contribute significantly to pro- 
viding a safer milieu among all camps operating In 50 States. 

Tb» New York Times In an editorial on July 15, 1967, endorsed the bills 
int^ w*. iced by Senator Ribicoff and myself (see Congressional Record of July 24, 
If ' At page S10149). I am hopeful chat this committee will take similar action. 
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